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Editorials 


The RSV Translation 
of Isaiah 7.14 


Most Journal readers are probably aware of the 
change in translation of Isaiah 7.14 in the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible. Many inquiries have been made 
about the reason for the change. Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
chairman of the Standard Bible Committee, has been 
asked to share the thinking of the Committee on this 
point. The editors are glad to present here Dr. Weigle's 
statement. Mimeographed copies of this explanation will 
be sent upon request. Please enclose envelopes addressed 
to the persons who are to receive them. 


| N ANSWER to your inquiry concerning the translation 
of Isaiah 7.14, let me say that the function of the Com- 
mittee is to translate the Hebrew text in the case of the 
Old Testament and the Greek text in the case of the 
New Testament. The difference between Isaiah 7.14 
and Matthew 1.23 is a difference between the Hebrew 
text of Isaiah and the Greek text of Matthew. 

The Hebrew text of Isaiah 7.14 uses the word almah 
which means “a young woman of marriageable age.” 
This word does not either assert or deny the virginity of 
the young woman. The Hebrew word for virgin is 
bethulah which is not used here. 

In Matthew, on the other hand, which is written in 
Greek, the word at 1.23 is parthenos, which is the Greek 
word for virgin. Matthew is here quoting the Septuagint 
translation of Isaiah 7.14, where the Greek word parthe- 
nos is used. 

You will see that in the Isaiah passage the Hebrew 
uses a more general term while the Greek translation 
and Matthew’s reference to this Greek translation use 
the term which means virgin. Our Committee’s re- 
sponsibility is to translate the Hebrew and the Greek 
in the light of our soundest knowledge of what the words 
mean, and we decided that the only fair and true way 
to handle the matter was to use “young woman” as the 
translation for almah and “virgin” as the translation for 
parthenos. In Isaiah we gave the alternative translation 
“Or virgin” in a footnote. This is in recognition of the 
fact that the Greek translation has parthenos. 

Our action was taken with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility to the original text of the Scriptures. In this sense 
of responsibility it is to be hoped that we are joined by 
Christian people generally. Believers in the verbal in- 


spiration of the Scriptures should be the first to desire the 


Committee to translate the text accurately. 

The Scriptural grounds for the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth are stated clearly and unequivocally by the Revised 
Standard Version at those points where the original 
Greek text of the Scriptures states them—the chief of 
these texts being Matthew 1.18, Matthew 1.20, Matthew 
1.23 and Luke 1.26-38. If you will read these passages 
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in the Revised Standard Version you will see that there 
is no essential difference at these points between the 
King James Version, the American Standard Version 
and the Revised Standard Version. 

L. A. Weigle. 


One Approach to the "Youth Problem’ 


|S IT THE HEADLINE that brings the shocking story? 
Or is it the rumor, or eye. witness report that breaks 
through the complacency of the community to say that 
things are going on among young people that ought not 
to happen? Drinking, sex, thievery, dope—“It can’t 
happen here!”—then, it does. It happens in big cities, 
small ones, towns, countryside, in taverns, at private 
parties, in automobiles, in homes. Why? How much 
of it? 

There is too much of it. More than most of us sus- 
pect. Not as much as some headlines would make us 
think, but too much. And many of our church youth 
become involved. 

But why? There are many contributing causes. Let 
us look at one of them. These excursions away from 
the Christian conception of human behavior reveal the 
fact that we are not taking seriously in churches and 
schools the building of fellowship groups, in which there 
can be effective communication of our Christian heritage, 
in which real learning can take place, in which a large 
portion of the free life of individuals can be lived, and 
to which meaningful loyalties can be formed. 

Much of what happens to a child or youth in the 
church is peripheral and does not result in his becoming 
a part of a group which occupies a central place in his 
life. It need not be so. For some children and youth the 
church group has become the fellowship in which the 
most precious experiences have come, in which the mean- 
ing of life was discovered in the atmosphere of under- 
standing, individual integrity, worship, mutual respect, 
commitment. Life within it was real, consuming all 
the time, energy, and devotion that could be given to it. 

It could be that way for many more if we took 
seriously the opportunity presented in the church group: 
church school class, youth society, or club group. Too 
many of us prepare hastily, arrive late, stumble through 
and sigh in frustration when it is over. In our planning 
we are so busy keeping the whole thing from falling 
apart that we never discuss the thrilling possibilities. 


Give the group a chance 

The church group must have more than a hurried 
thirty to fifty minutes once a week if it is to provide the — 
atmosphere in which personal problems can be shared 
in understanding and sympathy, in which Christian in- 
sight comes, in which halting and unsteady expression 
can gain trust and assurance, in which maturity can be 
achieved through a sound experience of creative and 
redemptive love. Given time and leadership, that kind 
of group can become the rule, not the exception. 

Given half a chance, with time and leadership, the 
church group can win children and youth away from 
excursions in which they waste life’s substance, into the 
way which brings life abundant and eternal. 

V. E. Foster. 
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Pike Majesty of God 


by John C. Trever 


O LORD, our Lord, 
how majestic is thy name in 
all the earth! 


Thou whose glory above the heavens 
is chanted 
by the mouth of babes and in- 
fants, 
thou hast founded a bulwark be- 
cause of thy foes, 
to still the enemy and the 
avenger. 


When I look at thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which 
thou hast established; 
what is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him, 
and the son of man that thou 
dost care for him? 
Yet thou hast made him little 
less than God, 
and dost crown him with glory 


and honor. 
Psalm 8:1-5 (RSV) 
HE READER of the Revised 


Standard Version of the Bible is 
immediately impressed with the large 
amount of poetry in the Old Testa- 
ment, in striking contrast to its ab- 
sence in the King James Version. Be- 
cause the KJV translators caught 
something of the rhythm of Hebrew 
poetry without knowing that they 
were translating poetry, their version 


has been extolled for its beauty. The 


greater beauty of a version which 
translates Hebrew poetry as poetry 
should be. soon discovered in the new 
version. But great literature is not 
made over night! It took about fifty 
years for the people of England to 
discover the beauty and power of the 
King James Version, but it will surely 
not take that long to discover the 
greater beauty in the new version. 


Many have been disturbed by the 
first two verses of the eighth Psalm 
as they appeared in the old version. 
The confusion of “who hast set” and 
the unpleasing note of “Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast 
thou ordained strength because of 
thine enemies,” are stumbling blocks 
to an appreciation of the otherwise 
beautiful Psalm of praise and grati- 
tude. Now, by a slightly different 
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vocalization of one Hebrew word in 
the third line of verse one (the orig- 
inal Hebrew manuscripts had no 
vowels) the full majestic beauty of 
the Psalm steps forth in harmonious 
tones. 


Furthermore, the Greek and Latin- 
influenced “angels” in verse five of 
the older version is now correctly 
translated, according to the original 
Hebrew, with “Yet thou hast made 
him little less than God.” The 
thought of the Psalmist is thus 
brought in harmony with the lofty 
expressions of the first chapter of 
Genesis, where we read: “Let us 
make man in our image, after our 
likeness; and let them have dominion 

. over all the earth.” In the pres- 
ence of the majesty of God, the 
Psalmist is overwhelmed by the 
thought that man is but a little less 
than divine. But his faith that God 
is concerned gives cause for his out- 
burst of praise, 

O LORD, our Lord, 

how majestic is thy name in 
all the earth! 

Out in the desert of Sinai one 
crystal clear night a few years ago, 
after our expedition camp had set- 
tled down for rest preparatory to a 
day of exploring the ancient Egyptian 
turquoise mines high on a ridge 
above, I wandered out into the Wadi 
Serabit nearby. Keenly aware of the 
ancient drama of Bible times, I sat 
down upon a rock to enjoy the thrill 
of the grandest view of the universe 
I had ever been privileged to see. 
Above me appeared heavenly bodies 
I had read about but never before 
seen. The glorious panorama a:oused 
within my mind words of the ancient 
Psalmist: 

The heavens are telling the 

glory of God; 
and the firmament proclaims his 
handiwork. 
- Day to day pours forth speech, 
and night to night declares 
: knowledge. he 
There is no speech, nor are 
there words; 
their voice is not heard; 


yet their voice goes out through 
all the earth, 


and their words to the end of 
the world. 

Here above me was the full meaning 
of the silent testimony to the glory 
of God. The silence that surrounded 
me in that Sinai valley is hard to 
conceive in our bustling Western 
world, but the voice of testimony was 
clear. 

Then came the overwhelming 
meaning of those other lines: 


what is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him, 

and the son of man that thou 
dost care for him? 

Yet thou hast made him little 
less than God. 


In the presence of such majesty one 
feels infinitesimal. Only faith can 
bring relevance into such a contrast. 

Then that silent testimony aroused 
a deeper thought. Those heavens 
above were far less great to the 
Psalmist than to me. He had no 100- 
inch or 200-inch telescope to give 
him evidences that stretched his 
imagination to inconceivable limits. 
He did not know that that patch of 
light called the Nebula in Andro- 
meda, on the meridian, was another 
galaxy of stars like our Milky Way, 
but 800,000 light years away (light 
traveling at the rate of 186,000 miles 
per second). He did not know that 
the earth on which he lived was a 
mere speck in such a vast universe. 
The heavens for him were but a 
canopy covering a very limited, but 
central, world. But with his limited 
understanding, the silent testimony 
spoke of God and his handiwork, for 
his faith was large. 


The lesson the Psalmist taught me 
that night had nothing to do with 
the structure of that great panorama, 
its design, or its size. He taught me 
the greatness of his faith. He taught 
me the relevance of my life in the 
presence of God. His universe was 
small, but his faith was great. He 
showed me that my vast universe was 
but a testimony of the greater faith 
that I must have, for the silent testi- 
mony is to a far greater God, whose 
majesty is beyond comprehension. 

PRAYER 

God, our Creator, teach us to listen 
for the silent testimony of the heavens 
that speak forth thy glory. Enlarge 
our faith to match the vastness of 
our universe. Lead us through the 
music of thy Word toward a deeper 
understanding of thyself, and draw 
us closer to thee. 

Amen. 
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Are Divorces Necessary? 


The Story of the Oklahoma City Family Clinic 


Mr. Kelly's exciting account describes 
one of several community plans for 
dealing with the tragic problem of 
family disruption. The editors will ap- 
preciate reactions from readers, and 
reports of other successful plans. 


ITH A SURPRISING REC- 

ORD of almost ninety-five per 
cent success in turning threatened di- 
vorces into happy homes, a sincere 
group in Oklahoma City has been 
quietly testing and perfecting a new 
approach to the problem of family 
break-up in that community during 
the last five years. 

Oklahoma City’s divorce rate is re- 
ported as one of the highest in the 
nation, and although no one has at- 
tempted to determine why this is 
true, a group, calling itself the Okla- 
homa City Family Clinic, has stopped 
“viewing with alarm” and has been 
doing something about it. Having 
worked with more than two hundred 
couples, 10 per cent of these having 
been divorced previously, 20 per cent 
having suits pending and 43 per cent 
separated, it is believed that the 
“laboratory stage” is now past and 
that its experience should be shared 
with others. 

This group is composed of physi- 
cians, attorneys, ministers and busi- 
ness men who, selected because of 
their high qualifications, serve as 
members without financial compensa- 
tion of any kind, as a service to the 
community. While the plan as 
worked out is a new approach to the 
divorce problem which is undermin- 
ing the foundation of our society, 
morally and economically, it is not 
complicated and may be set up in 
any community having persons avail- 
able for membership. 


Mr. Kelly, an Oklahoma City lawyer, has 
been active in the founding and program of 
the Clinic he describes. 
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by Bliss Kelly 


How the plan was started 

How was the Oklahoma City plan 
started? It began in the imagination 
of a man whose professional training 
prepared him to help persons get 
divorces. He was a lawyer who real- 
ized that he was unable to advise un- 
happy couples how to get relief from 
medical troubles because he was not 
a physician, who could help but little 
on financial troubles causing irrita- 
tions and nagging because he was not 
trained in that field, and who admit- 
ted that he could furnish but few 
satisfactory recommendations to those 
requiring spiritual guidance. How- 
ever, it was evident that practically 
every couple having trouble greatly 
needed counsel and help in all these 
phases of family life as well as on 
legal questions. 

Why not, it was reasoned, create 
panels of consultants consisting of a 
physician, a lawyer, a minister and a 
financial man, to sit down with cou- 
ples, determine the facts and then 
outline a course of action which 
would, if followed, eliminate the un- 
derlying causes of trouble? This 
would probably result in happy homes 
for themselves and at the same time 
prevent the juvenile and young adult 
delinquency which is the tragic after- 
math of unhappy or divorced parents. 

Naturally, the first place to present 
the plan was to the Council of 
Churches. This group, after having 
appointed a committee to study the 
plan and meet with representatives of 
other groups, approved it and set up 
a committee to recommend broad- 
visioned ministers who could be asked 
to serve. The plan was then present- 
ed to the board of directors of the 
Oklahoma County Medical Society, 
which approved the plan and direct- 
ed the president to appoint qualified 
personnel. The same was done by 
the Oklahoma County Bar Associa- 
tion and the Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation. Each year, the incoming 


president of each of the three orga- 
nizations, and of the committee of 
the Council of Churches, appoints 
four or five members of that profes- 
sional society as members of the Ok- 
lahoma City Family Clinic for the 
ensuing year. Of course, some mem- 
bers are reappointed from year to 
year. 

Since no fee or charges of any kind 
are involved the best qualified and 
busiest men of each of the four pro- 
fessional groups accept the oppor- 
tunity for voluntary service as mem- 
bers of the Clinic and gladly serve. 

Of major importance was the se- 
lection of a secretary, since this per- 
son is the one to whom all inquiries 
are referred, who arranges all panel 
conferences, keeps notes on facts and 
recommendations made and follows 
up with calls to determine whether 
additional help is needed, whether 
advice given was fully understood and 
whether it is being followed. This 
was a difficult selection, but a sincere 
woman, with time for the work, hap- 
pily married and having a sympa- 
thetic ear, was found. She has been 
the hardest working member. 


After its initial approval, the Coun- 
cil of Churches did not unduly push 
the matter, knowing that many per- 
sons having family difficulties are not 
church attendants and some might 
hesitate to seck help from the panel 
if it was closely identified with the 
church. While the organization of 
the Community Chest. agencies of- 
fered the services and facilities avail- 
able for secretarial help and meeting 
places, these were declined. This was 
because many couples who were 
“guests” of panels of the Family 
Clinic were prominent business or 
professional people, “white collar 
workers,” as well as others of all 
walks of life, all colors and creeds. 
It was felt that most of these would 
not come to what they term a “wel- 
fare” organization. 
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The basic causes of marital trouble 

What are the true causes of divorce 
and separation? In the records of 
most of the cases heard by panels of 
the Oklahoma City Family Clinic, 
one fact has been the same: the lack 
of a spiritual tie. Regular church at- 
tendance and participation has been 
universally absent. As the result, the 
first recommendation made to every 
couple has been to become active 
immediately in a church and renew 
their spiritual lives, thus finding “that 
consolation and peace of mind which 
the world can neither give nor take 
away.” 

For instance, there was a couple 
each of whom complained that the 
other was nervous, irritable, mean 
and nagging. This led to attempts 
to find relief in alcohol at times; as 
the result, slappings and fights flared 
up in the presence of the children. 
This, in turn, caused the small boy 
to become unmanageable and to 
throw temper tantrums, while the 
baby girl developed an asthmatic con- 
dition which affected her general 
health. In the conference it devel- 
oped, among other things, that the 
couple couldn’t agree on a church and 
so avoided all churches. When they 
followed the counsel of the Clinic 
panel, they became active in a church 
which was acceptable to both. In 
three months, they reported peace 
and happiness such as they had never 
known before; the baby’s asthma van- 
ished and the boy became a “little 
angel.” 

There was also a couple, attractive 
and intelligent, who were about to 
be divorced because “he didn’t earn 
enough money” and “she spent too 
much money.” When the finance 
member of the panel got the facts 
he found that although the young 
man earned $300 a month, the 
monthly payments on the GI house, 
the refrigerator, washing machine, 
furniture, automobile, etc., amounted 
to a total of $270 a month, leaving 
them only $30 a month for food, 
clothing, recreation, and everything 
else. Of course, when a refinancing 
program was carried out and the 
couple decided not to try to buy, in 
one year, what most couples take a 
lifetime to accumulate, tensions re- 
laxed, nagging ceased and happiness 
resulted. The children’s conduct 
showed the effect of the parents’ in- 
creased happiness. 

“We’re just not sexually mated,” 
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one couple insisted in opening a con- 
ference with a panel of the Clinic. 
“We don’t have the same tastes—we 
never should have been married.” On 
the other hand, there were two chil- 
dren to be considered. There was 
even some argument by the couple 
when the physician stated that sex 
maladjustment and frigidity were not 
primary causes, but were the result 
of something deeper and more serious. 
But after delving into sicknesses, trou- 
bles at childbirth, unhappy homes 
during adolescence and other char- 
acteristics of personality, the basic 
causes of the sex trouble were shown 
to be mental, influenced by the physi- 
cal, and not difficult of removal when 
both parties were willing to work to- 
gether to that end. Follow-up re- 
ports showed that in less than six 
months, perfect accord had been at- 
tained. 


“Sell everything you have,” a panel 
recommended to one couple, typical 
of several, “and make a new start as 
far away from here as you can go.” 
One of the difficulties causing trouble 
was the unintentional interference of 
the parents, not in a desire to separate 
the couple, but with a sincere wish 
to help. But the help was too great 
and was always colored with advice, 
direction and a seeming inability to 
realize that the children, although 
now past thirty years old, had ma- 
tured and were able to run their own 
lives properly. Irritation caused by 
this was, of course, not vented upon 
the parents, but upon the husband 
and wife, until the situation became 
intolerable. Oddly, the couple found 
a better home, higher paying job and 
wonderful church connection in the 
new location, and in the words of the 
fairy story “lived happily ever after.” 

To one constantly fighting couple, 
there was a rattling skeleton in the 
closet which made married life in- 
tolerable until the fifteen-year-old 
daughter persuaded them to come to 
the Clinic. After long questioning it 
was finally brought out that, although 
they had four fine children, they had 
never had a ceremonial marriage per- 
formed. The weight of guilt over the 
belief that all their children were 
illegitimate was more than each could 
bear, and this had led to nervous 
tension, stomach disorders, disabling 
headaches, as well as many other ills. 
After the lawyer had explained that 
their “common law marriage” was 
just as valid as any ceremonial mar- 


riage and that their children were 
all legitimate, immediate relaxation 
began, and after medical treatment, 
reworking of finances and reestablish- 
ment of spiritual contacts, the daugh- 
ter reported “home was never like 
this,’ before. 


How they find the Clinic 


How do couples find the Family 
Clinic, and how are conferences with 
panels arranged? So far, there has 
been no telephone listed and no of- 
fice maintained. Many of those who 
have come to the Oklahoma City 
Family Clinic have searched out a 
member whose name appeared in an 
early newspaper article about its or- 
ganization, and requested assistance. 
Many have been persuaded to come 
by friends or employers. Perhaps the 
largest number has been sent by at- 
torneys who were consulted with the 
idea of obtaining a divorce, but who 
wanted the couple to make a final 
effort to find and remove the cause 
of trouble. Judges have sent a few 
cases. Many have been referred to 
the Clinic by court officials who have 
been approached by one of the parties 
with request for divorce information. 
In several cases, ministers have sent 
couples when more than a spiritual 
problem was involved. 


Because only half the story can be 
obtained from one party couples are 
required to come together. This is 
one of the reasons for the high rate 
of success. Always, complaints of one 
party previously unknown to the oth- 
er are brought into the open and the 
“atmosphere cleared.” 


The conferences are confidential 


The confidential character of the 
conference must be maintained at all 
times. In order to get all the facts, 
every couple must feel certain that 
no one will ever divulge anything 
which is said. Even the fact that the 
couple came to the Clinic must not 
be revealed because many have tried 
to cover up the fact that they have 
been having trouble, and think (er- 
roneously) that it is not suspected. 
The couple is the guest of the panel, 
and conferences are intimate and in- 
formal, soul-searching and complete. 

No outsider is ever permitted to 
be present at any conferences, unless 
it be a member of some newly orga- 
nized clinic who is present for ob- 
servation purposes. Couples will not 
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tell the whole truth before listening 
parents, attorneys or friends; and the 
whole truth is absolutely essential. 
Conferences must have all four of 
the panel members, however, and the 
secretary present. Every one of the 
basic trouble areas, covering the phy- 
sical, spiritual, legal and financial, 
is so interwoven and interrelated with 
each of the others, that it is essential 
that a trained and competent con- 
sultant be ready with a proper analy- 
sis of problems within his professional 
field, based on the facts presented in 
each case, and then coordinate his 
findings and recommendations with 
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those of the other three. This is an- 
other of the major reasons for the 
high percentage of success achieved. 
Of course, the follow-up work of the 
secretary and sometimes of panel 
members, helps keep the percentage 
high. 

Every citizen should be interested 
in prevention of divorce and separa- 
tion, for this is a national scandal, a 
festering sore upon society, showing 
the disintegration of our moral stam- 
ina, carrying with it a terrible toll of 
tragedy and heartache. It is also an 
economic problem affecting every 
person, directly or indirectly, and tak- 


How can we help young people to develop 
a responsible attitude on social issues? 


by Donald O. Newby 


OY, if I ever did this at home, 
my mother would drop dead!” 
exclaimed Betty. 

“She’s not the only one; you would 
too!” responded Shirley. 

The place was a weekend work 
camp at the County Home. The 
reference was to the hard labor which 
these girls had shared with nineteen 
other Christian youth and their adult 
leaders. Betty and Shirley were mem- 
bers of the “inside crew” which had 
scrubbed, scraped, plastered, papered, 
and painted two rooms. The “out- 
side crew,” meanwhile, had washed 
windows and repaired screens. They 
had paid their own expenses and had 
‘contributed 168 man-hours of labor 
to help others. 

This illustration is in deep contrast 
to the remarks often heard that youth 
today have no sense of responsibility, 
that they “haven’t a serious thought 


The Rev. Mr. Newby, formerly Director of 
Youth Activities for the Missouri Council of 
Churches, is now a member of the staff of 
the Youth Department, Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of Churches. 
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in their heads.” Many _ serious 
thoughts were shared during this work 
camp. No doubt, many folk would 
be as shocked as Betty’s mother to 
see young people work this hard for 
someone else. While such action may 
not be typical of all youth, it must 
be recognized that the youth in this 
work camp were basically no different 
from the millions of young people 
who do not manifest their concern 
for others. 

This particular group had previous- 
ly demonstrated a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility on social issues in other 
ways. A county-wide clothing drive, 
in which youth of the various 
churches assumed responsibility for an 
assigned area of the county, resulted 
in more than three tons of clothing. 
A campaign against selling liquor to 
minors was a success. All activities of 
this group were interracial. World 
Christian citizenship was brought into 
sharper focus through the participa- 
tion in their weekend work camps of 
Christian students from other coun- 
tries who were studying in a near-by 


ing an ever-increasing bite ot taxes 
from every citizen. 

Church workers and ministers 
should be particularly interested in 
this work because applied, practical 
Christianity has been found to be the 
answer to many of the problems of 
family life. 

After five years, Oklahoma City 
citizens believe that divorces can be 
prevented; the next problem to be 
tackled is to start a program of family 
life education for children and adults 
through the schools, churches and 
homes, so that family problems can 
be met without family disruption. 


college. This also afforded these stu- 
dents a wonderful opportunity to ex- 
perience this Christian faith in action | 
which is the backbone of our democ- 
racy. Most of this activity sprang || 


from a series of forum discussions | 


which included a great deal of very | 
serious thinking, Bible study, and | 


frank, open discussion. 


Why are some youth groups 
socially mature? 
Now comes the inevitable question. | 
“Why? Why do the young people | 
in this community have such a strong | 
sense of responsibility on social is- 
sues? How do we help young people | 
to develop this sense of responsibility 
where it does not now exist?” 
First, there are no churches or com- 
munities in which the Christian re- | 
ligion has been taught where such | 
concern for social issues does not exist. 
The teachings of Jesus and the Pro- | 
phets, the writings of Paul, the entire | 
Bible is filled with teachings on social | 
justice. We are “our brother’s keep- | 
er!” Second, it may well be that in} 
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some communities the seed of Chris- 
tian responsibility has been cultivated 
while in others it lies dormant be- 
cause the “climate” is not right. The 
question is, “What are the require- 
ments of the ‘climate’ necessary to the 
development and growth of this sense 
of responsibility?” 

For the answer to this question, 
let’s look in on the evaluation session 
during the last evening of the work 
camp referred to above. In order to 
introduce the evaluation session the 
guest leader related the above re- 
marks between Betty and Shirley. 
Most of the group agreed that their 
parents would be as amazed as Betty 
expected. “Well, then, since this was 
such hard work for you, are you 
sorry you came?” asked the leader. 

The answer was, “No!” 

“Have you really enjoyed it?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

“Would you like to have another 
work camp soon?” 

“Yes, we certainly would!” 

“Why? Why do you enjoy it? Why 
are you willing and eager to do work 
here that you hate to do at home?” 

The answers came slowly at first. 

“Because we learned how to do 
new things.” Bob had nearly mas- 
tered the art of plastering that day. 

“Because we have such a good time 
together whether we are playing, 
singing, or working or worshipping.” 

“Well, for the first time, I’ve found 
out that there are a lot of other kids 
who go to other churches who really 


think and work on more serious 
_ things.” 
“Ted’s being here helped.” Ted 


was a ministerial student from Ha- 
waii. 

“Because you get to know each 
other a lot better by working to- 
gether.” 

“Because we were helping someone 
by doing something for them which 
they could not do themselyes and 
they appreciated it.” 

“Tt seems to me like we are finally 
doing the thing that we’ve been talk- 
ing about in Sunday school all our 
lives.” 

“T think that this is the sort of 
thing that God wants us to do.” 


Because they are rooted 
in Christian faith 


As in most cases, the fundamental 
reason was discovered and expressed 
last. Too often, a program of social 
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It is surprising how much hard physical labor young people will do when they 
are on a work camp enterprise. 


action or social education in the 
church becomes a program to fight 
for or against certain issues. It has 
been cut off, in our minds, from its 
rootage in the Christian faith. 

The basic requirement, then, of the 
“climate” we seek is a thorough study 
of God’s plan as he is working it out 
in the world. The time-line approach 
explained by Nevin Harner in Chap- 
ter 10 of his book for young people, 
About Myself, is most helpful in this 
effort. Especially, this should include 
a careful and imaginative study of 
the lives and teachings of the Pro- 
phets and of Jesus. When Amos 
stands to condemn the sinful actions 
of the tribes of Israel, he is speaking 
in the name of the Lord and his life 
has become a part of God’s plan. 
This is not merely a social action 
project. Amos has, through study and 
personal experience, discovered God’s 
will for his life and the lives of his 
people, has accepted it and has de- 
termined to do what God wants him 
to do. Today, we must help our 
youth to understand God’s plan and 
to find their own role in that plan. 


Because they study the community 
and the world 
The second requirement for the 


“climate” we seek is a careful study 
of our community and world from a 
Christian point of view. In the fore- 
word of his book, Once There Were 
Two Churches, Fred Wentzel de- 
scribes vividly the two types of 
churches—the one concerned for its 
own growth and welfare, the other 
concerned primarily with a Christian 
witness and service to the community. 
Far too much of the Christian ac- 
tivity in which most of us engage 
takes place within the protection of 
the church building. 


Spending most of our time with 
church folk, we begin to assume that 
most people in our community are 
like us. Living in the United States, 
we assume that most people in the 
world live as we do. It is with sur- 
prise that we discover that there are 
nearly as many people buying gro- 
ceries on Sunday as there are attend- 
ing church. It is a shock when we 
discover that folk of other races can- 
not get a hotel room in our town, 
but must sleep in the bus depot, or, 
worse yet, must get out of the city 
limits by dusk. We are amazed to 
learn of the number of youth who 
drink and of the social pressure that 
is directed at those who do not. We 
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In one county young people sponsored a clothing drive which resulted in con- 
tributions of more than three tons of clothing. 


are astounded to discover that in this 
rapidly shrinking world, three-fourths 
of the people are non-Christian and 
that at least three-fourths are of col- 
ored races. We are dismayed to learn 
that millions go to bed hungry every 
night of their lives. 

One youth group discovered that 
although there was a terrible housing 
shortage in their community, a large 
fund set aside for public housing 
could not be used because of the op- 
position of their city council to a 
clause in the public housing appro- 
priation requiring non-segregation. In 
another case, a youth council as- 
sumed the responsibility of taking a 
religious census in the “across the 
tracks” section of town. As they re- 
turned from their assignments, one 
girl said, “We have never driven near 
this part of town. I didn’t realize 
that people had to live in such crowd- 
ed, rundown buildings as these in our 
community.” Interest of your group 
may be developed at first by the use 
of films, such as “What Happened 
to Jojo?” and “Again Pioneers,” but 
the most effective effort will be “go 
and see tours” and a thorough study 
of conditions in your town. Our youth 
must see the need! 
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Because they have channels 
through which to work 


The third requirement for our 
“climate” is to provide channels 
through which our youth can give 
expression to their concerns. Several 
denominations and agencies provide 
opportunities for service through car- 
avans, weekend work camps, summer 
service projects for high school youth, 
and international work camps for col- 
lege age youth. A full listing of all 
of these projects may be found in the 
pamphlet “Invest Your Summer,” 
published by the United Christian 
Youth Movement.? 


One group provided the motivation 
for several of their number to par- 
ticipate in such projects by a series 
of programs built around the stories 
in the book, In The Direction of 
Dreams, by Violet Wood. Another 
group used the filmstrip Pick and 
Shovel Ambassadors and a film from 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee entitled This Way Out for the 
same purpose. 


The 1953 edition is expected to be pub- 
lished early in February. 15¢ each; $12 for 
100. From the National Council of Churches, 
79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Many groups have provided their 
own channels for service through 
weekend work camps, such as the 
one described, by following the guid- 
ance of the UCYM action manual 
on Community Service.? Whatever 
the channel, we will be wise to in- 
clude most of the ingredients men- 
tioned by the youth in the evaluation 
session described above. It should 
hold a challenge for them. They 
should learn something new from the 
experience. Good, wholesome fellow- 
ship in work and play is vital! They 
need to sense their fellowship with 
other Christians in their community 
and world who are sharing these 
problems. A personal experience with 
Christian youth of other races and 
other nationalities should be provid- 
ed. Opportunities for formal and in- 
formal worship in which all may share 
are vital. 


Because they have effective leaders 


The fourth requirement for our 
“climate” and, frequently, the most 
determining factor, is adult leadership 
which is understanding, sympathetic, 
imaginative, and completely devoted. 
The process outlined above demands 
time and effort of the adult working 
with youth. Offering guidance to the 
youth in preparing a series of pro- 
grams or in carrying out a service 
project is time consuming. Interest- 
ing young people in participating in 
caravan or work camp demands per- 
sonal recruitment. Some help must 
be given in most cases for securing 
the necessary finances which are 
sometimes available from the sponsor- 
ing group, the social education de- 
partment of your denomination, and 
the local church. 


Summed up, the task of the adult 
worker with youth is a tremendous 
challenge, opportunity, and responsi- 
bility. Without consecrated adult 
leaders to guide them it is quite dif- 
ficult for youth to find God’s will for 
their lives, to see the needs of com- 
munity and world from a Christian 
viewpoint, much less to find the chan- 
nels through which they may con- 
tribute their full share to the building 
of the Kingdom of God. 

No doubt, the seed of Christian 
responsibility has been sown in your 
town. But, friend, how is the “cli- 
mate” there? 


*35c, from the address above. 
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Prejudice Is What You llake It 


by William H. Vastine 


PROTESTANT public school 

teacher had an_ experience 
which is reported in a recent study 
of prejudice in young children.* She 
“described her own amazement at 
seeing one of her first graders rip off 
a trinket he had bought at the candy 
store and dash it to the ground when 
he learned it was a Catholic medal. 
‘T’m not a Catholic!’ he blurted out 
in a mixture of anger and disgust. 
He was so anxious not to be mistaken 
for a Catholic he was revolted at the 
idea. It shocked me.” Another teach- 
er told about when one of her first 
graders criticized her for selecting a 
child for a special treat. “You picked 
a Jew,” he muttered angrily, and 
walked away. The teacher confessed 
how the incident had disturbed her 
because, as she said, ‘““You know I am 
a Jew.” 

Doubtless many pages could be 
filled with similar incidents. Were 
these children among those who at- 
tend our Protestant church schools? 
What is the effect on a child’s atti- 
tude toward people with other faiths 
and creeds of our teaching on Sunday 
and of our casual comments? How 
often do our teachers seize an oppor- 
tunity to set their pupils’ thinking 
straight, to present custom and creed 
in proper light, and to create respect 
for others who differ? 

Recently a church school lesson for 
young people carried the title, “Too 
Much Tolerance.” The lesson was 
weighted heavily on the side of sug- 


The Rev. Mr. Vastine is Director of the 
Department of Inter-Group Education, Divi- 
sion of Christian Education, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

“They Learn What They Live," by Helen 
G. Trager and Marian R. Yarrow. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1952. 
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gesting an impatience with those who 
differ—who do not agree with one’s 
own, religious beliefs, who may stand 
on the other side of the line. It said, 
“. . . let it be understood that we can 
be tolerant of others only up to a 
certain point; beyond that point it 
may be necessary to be completely 
intolerant.” 

In contrast with this attitude, many 
public schools have vigorous programs 
for teaching healthy inter-group at- 
titudes. Outstanding among these are 
the Philadelphia, the St. Paul, and 
the Kansas City, Kansas public 
schools. Such programs should have 
the hearty cooperation of the chil- 
dren and young people who attend 
church school on Sunday. School 
teachers and principals have a right 
to expect pupils who attend church 
school to be more honest, more kind, 
and more courageous in their social 
attitudes than those who do not have 
such religious training. They also 
have the right to expect them to be 
sympathetic with the beliefs and cus- 
toms of others who differ with them 
because of religious background. Is 
this true of the pupils from our own 
church schools? 

Our children and young people are 
interested. Miss Elizabeth Taft tells 
of a recent experience in Syracuse, 
New York. The local council of 


~churches cooperated with one of the 


rabbis in inviting the young people 
of the community to attend a service 
in a synagogue and a tea to be held 
following the service. One letter was 
sent to the teachers and advisers of 
Protestant youth fellowships and 
church school classes. With no other 
publicity than this, over 1300 young 
people and their teachers attended 
the service and learned with apprecia- 
tion of some of the Jewish religious 
ceremonies. 

Some teachers express the fear that 
to lead children toward healthy in- 


terfaith attitudes means running the 
risk of compromising the evangelical 
foundation of their own faith. This 
fear is unfounded. It is a greater risk 
to teach the child nothing about the 
religious ideas held by Jews and 
Catholics. If he does not learn the 
facts from those who can present 
them accurately and sympathetically, 
he will learn them in a distorted fash- 
ion from those who are untutored and 
unsympathetic. From the prejudiced, 
a child will learn that differences are 
barriers. Or, even more dangerous, 
he may learn that it makes no dif- 
ference what one believes. In the 
church school a study of the dif- 
ferences between faiths leads to re- 
spect for all persons—a fundamental 
concept in Christian belief. It also 
becomes the opportunity for learning 
more clearly what one does believe 
and why. 


A special service once or twice a 
year is not enough. There must be 
time for a thoughtful study which 
will lead to real understanding of 
both one’s own point of view and that 
of others. The following are two good 
illustrations of study which were of 
sufficient length and substance to 
bring about a change in attitudes. 

Mildred Moody Aiken, a director 
of religious education, reports? a sig- 
nificant piece of interfaith education 
which was carried out under joint 
Jewish-Protestant auspices in Phila- 
delphia. Fifth grade teachers from 
two Reform Jewish temples, a Bap- 
tist church and a Methodist church 
met together from time to time over 
a period of seven months. They got 
acquainted, explored the possibilities 
of joint study for the children, faced 
difficulties and made plans. The 
plans which emerged called for a 
joint study in which things that Chris- 
tians and Jews have in common 
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The Menorah lamps and driedel, used at Hanukah, are explained to a church 
school class by a group of Jewish children. 


would be stressed first, things that 
each group has “in addition” being 
left until later. 

For the first two weeks the chil- 
dren, eighty of them in all, met in 
their regular Sunday class groups, 
using the same materials, getting 
ready to meet each other. The third 
week all met together at the Baptist 
church. After twenty minutes spent 
in reporting what each group had 
been doing, the united group decided 
on a theme, “Brotherhood at work 
on our street,” for the following 
weeks. Children and leaders then at- 
tended the regular service in the 
church where they were meeting, aft- 
er which they came together for an- 
other forty-five minutes of planning 
and getting acquainted. This time 
there were two groups, with Chris- 
tians and Jews in each, and as one 
of the children remarked, you 
“couldn’t tell them apart.” 


The next four weeks were spent in 
the regular classes, all four groups 
studying and working at the same 
brotherhood theme. Then the eighth 
and last session was held jointly at 
one of the temples. There was more 
getting acquainted and a regular 
synagogue service. Thus the project 
closed. 
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Mrs. Aiken said the children and 
leaders agreed that it had been most 
worthwhile. ‘“The Christians like us.” 
“We think a lot alike.” ‘Good Chris- 
tians do not call me names.” Such 
comments came from the children. 
Leaders noted that “of academic 
learning there had been a minimum, 
of the feeling of brotherhood a maxi- 
mum, that the children had got away 
from the idea that the strange was 
ridiculous, while taking greater pride 
than before in their own religious 
customs.” 

Jean Norton of the Emanuel Con- 
gregational Church, Watertown, New 
York tells* of a project in the junior 
department of her church school. She 
says, “At some time during the year 
each class in our junior department 
plans and takes charge of the worhsip 
service. The sixth grade class took 
the Thanksgiving service last year. It 
will long be remembered by us all. 
The class had been studying life in 
Jesus’ day and decided to use the 
Jewish festival of Succoth as their 
theme. . 

“The first step was a trip to the 
synagogue to tell the rabbi about 
their plans and enlist his help. He 
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gave them excellent background for 
the festival. Then a happy thought | 
occurred—why not invite the chil- 
dren from the synagogue to partici- 
pate in the service? The rabbi was 
enthusiastic and after much thought 
a program was prepared, In past 
years small models of a succah, or 
booth, had been made. But this year 
the sixth grade decided to build a 
full sized booth. Fence posts from a 
nearby farm were borrowed to form 
the frame of the succah. The day be- 
fore the service the sixth graders, 
their teachers, and the department 
superintendent met in the junior 
rooms for a quick rehearsal. Next 
came a trip to a woods to gather 
ground pine, pine branches, and ferns 
to decorate the booth. Back to the 
church the youngsters trooped. Soon 
with happy, proud faces the young - 
people viewed the completed booth. — 


“For the service the next day, the | 
class had invited, in addition to the 
children from the synagogue, the par- 
ents of the sixth grade and the second | 
and third grade classes from the pri- 
mary department. The highlight 
came when the class presented a check 
for seven dollars to a lady from the 
Hadassah group of the city. This 
check would help continue work for 
displaced children of Europe and Asia | 
and the medical care given children — 
from Arabic countries afflicted with a 
serious eye disease.” 


You can imagine the creative ef- 
fect of this work and planning and — 
production on the attitudes of the 
children. 


These are only two examples of 
how church schools have led their 
children to an understanding and an 
appreciation of groups that differ in — 
faith and creed. Of course, this is 
not the sole answer to overcoming — 
prejudice in children, but it is an 
extremely valid one. 

How can the teacher change the — 
attitudes of children when the home 
and community environment supports 
and even encourages prejudice? It is 
surprising to see what a church school 
teacher working patiently and consis- 
tently can accomplish in developing 
healthy inter-group attitudes when 
the odds are against her. Ideally, 
however, the most effective approach 
is as a team—the home, church and 
community working together for bet- 
ter relationships between people who 
differ in race, religion or culture. — 
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The Small Church School 


Can Have Good Worship 


by Virgil E. Foster 


T IS POSSIBLE to have the en- 

tire church school together in a 
worship service which is meaningful 
to persons of all ages. Many one- 
room church schools fail to have such 
a worship service because they follow 
stereotyped patterns, with the service 
“beamed” largely to young people 
and adults, rather than planned care- 
fully as a family type service. 

Some of the finest worship exper- 
iences come to us in the family circle 
at home. In family worship children 
are drawn into the service as partici- 
pants, rather than being asked to sit 
still while young people and adults 
worship. It has to be so in the church 
school if children are to feel a part 
of the worship. 7 

Many church school workers still 
feel that the whole church school 
should worship together, even if there 
is no problem of providing space for 
departments. They often make the 
mistake of assuming that simply 
bringing all ages together results in 
worship into which all can enter 
meaningfully. It doesn’t happen that 
way—it has to be carefully planned. 

Leaders of a one-room church 
school should give to their prepara- 
tion enough time and effort to pro- 
vide a real worship service, not just 
“opening exercises.” They can make 
it a fellowship of worship for every- 
one. 


Participation is essential 


In the family type church school 
worship, children and young people 
should be given the opportunity to 
help plan and conduct the service. 
Class representatives can serve on a 
planning committee, with a rotating 
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membership. Individual children and 
young people can be used to help 
conduct the service. Each class can 
be given special responsibility from 
time to time for all or a part of the 
service. In the preparation they 
should be helped to understand that 
they are not “putting on a program” 
or “performing,” but are helping to 
lead the members of the school in 
worship. 

Adults can enter into the simple 
things much more easily than chil- 
dren can enter into the abstract ideas 
of adults. For example, the singing 
can be meaningful to all if the church 
will secure a few copies of good chil- 
dren’s hymnals, select some of the 
best songs which the children can 
understand, and have _ everybody 
memorize them. It is not necessary 
to supply everyone with a book—the 
small children cannot read anyway, 
and everyone sings a song he knows 
from memory much better than one 
he has to read. 


If a story is used it should be told 
by a boy or girl. The child should 
prepare it as though he were telling 
it to his own age or to younger chil- 
dren. Otherwise he is likely to be 
conscious only of the older folks. His 
young vocabulary will carry the story 
to the children better than that of an 
adult leader—and the adults will fol- 
low it and be moved by it. If any- 
one “gives a talk” let that be done 
by a young person—always, of course, 
with careful preparation. 


Make it beautiful and dignified 


Repetition is an important element 
in a beautiful worship service. There 
can be a simple call to worship, 


Many churches are beautifying their wor- 
ship rooms with home made altars. 


spoken in unison or responsively, or 
sung; a unison invocation and a re- 
sponse; a call to prayer, spoken or 
sung, and a prayer response. The 
prayer itself should be simple and 
can be a memorized unison prayer, 
or one prepared and spoken by an in- 
dividual or a class, The benediction 
can be sung or spoken in unison. New 
prayers, calls and responses can be 
learned, in the classes, so that the 
service can differ from Sunday to 
Sunday. An introduction on _ the 
piano or organ will identify the song, 
call or response to be sung, and the 
selection of spoken prayers, calls or 
responses can be given quietly. These 
elements facilitate the participation 
of all members in the service and add 
to its beauty, dignity and impressive- 
ness. 

The worship services to be found 
in each issue of the Journal are a 
valuable source of theme, song, story 
and other suggestions and of materials 
which can be used in such worship. 
The church school which has all ages 
worshipping together should look es- 
pecially to the primary and junior 
services for ideas and materials, using 
the junior high and young people’s 
material sparingly. 


Use visual aids 

First of all in the way of visual 
aids is the worship center. Good sug- 
gestions concerning these are to be 
found in the Journal’s weekly wor- 
ship services. In the family type serv- 
ice the cross and candle sticks should 
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OUNG PEOPLE need more than 

discussion of beliefs. They need 
to learn ways that will help them give 
over tensions so that they will have 
more energy and balance. Already 
there are too many “Christian 
wrecks,” adults who are on the verge 
of breakdowns. Today’s Christian 
youth are likely to have a more dif- 
ficult world to face than the present 
older generation. They need to be 
undergirded with the experience of 
the power of the Christian faith and 
the Christian fellowship. 

Participation in symbolic interpre- 
tive movement is a basic approach to 
direct religious experience. This cre- 
ative activity offers a composite way 
for young people to grow spiritually 
(through the expressing of spiritual 
vision), mentally (through under- 
standing and planning), physically 
(through training in posture and body 
coordination), socially (through group 
creative activity), and psychologically 
(through practicing exercises that re- 
lease tensions and express faith and 
joy). 

Each young person has his or her 
own special cluster of needs. Sym- 
bolic interpretation offers each one 
some therapeutic help as well as a 
deepened spiritual experience. 

Martha is drifting away from the 
junior high group. One reason is that 
her mother is starting divorce pro- 
ceedings and Martha is torn by loyal- 
ties and frustrations. The idealistic 
discussions in the junior high group 
seem to have no reality for her. She 
resents them. 

But Martha hears that the junior 
high girls have been asked to take 


Mrs. Fisk, of Tacoma, Washington, is the 
author of "The Art of the Rhythmic Choir" 
(Harper & Brothers, 1950). In February, 
1952 the JOURNAL printed an article by 
her dealing largely with the use of rhythm 
in children's groups. This article describes 
its therapeutic power when used with young 
people. 


by Margaret Palmer Fisk 


part in a special vesper service. They 
are going to interpret the hymn, 
“Worship the Lord in the Beauty of 
Holiness.” This sounds different from 
reading and discussion, so she decides 
to come once to see what it is like. 
The leader says that since they will 
walk toward the chancel at the be- 
ginning of the hymn interpretation, 
they must practice walking smoothly 
and serenely. So they use “Jesus 
Walked This Lonesome Valley” as a 
practice walking song. First they 
make their “lonesome valley.” The 
six girls make two lines, but instead 
of the three facing the other three, 
they turn their backs toward each 
other and the space between the lines 
becomes the “lonesome valley.” Dur- 
ing the first half of the stanza— 


“Jesus walked this lonesome valley, 


He had to walk it by himself”— 
one girl at the end walks down the 
valley alone and then takes her place 
at the foot of her line. The leader 
suggests that each one think of how 
Jesus walked, sometimes feeling alone, 
but with his head up and his eyes on 
a far vision, knowing that God was 
with him always. The girl at the 
head of the other line turns to walk 
down the valley as the group sings— 

“Oh, nobody else could walk it for 

him, 

He had to walk it by himself.” 

As the second stanza starts— 

“You must walk this lonesome val- 

ley, 

You have to walk it by yourself.” 
it is Martha’s turn. She leaves her 
line to walk down the valley. No one 
is looking at her. She thinks of how 
Jesus had walked alone, and all of a 
sudden she knows she is not alone in 
her experiences—it is as if Jesus were 
walking beside her. She holds her 
head up and walks with a new peace. 
As she comes to the foot of her line, 
she turns to take her place there. 
The group continues to sing— 
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“Oh, nobody else can walk it for 

you, 

You have to walk it by yourself.” 
Martha is thinking, “Yes, I’m going 
to walk alone without complaining 
or resenting, and I know Jesus will 
help me.” 

Four weeks later in the vesper serv- 
ice, the six girls in simple blue cos- 
tumes portray “Worship the Lord in 
the Beauty of Holiness.” Martha has 
learned to walk serenely, she has 
learned to look forward with expec- 
tant faith during the line, “Answer 
thy prayerfulness.” The group leaves 


_ the chancel walking with their heads 


uplifted as the choir sings “guiding 
thy steps as may best for thee be.” 
This group calls itself a Rhythmic 
Choir and it is starting to work on 
interpreting some Christmas carols. 
There are twelve steady members 
now and Martha is developing some 
wonderful friendships. 

Janet, an enthusiastic leader in the 
Youth Fellowship and in her high 
school, has a skin allergy and the 
doctor has told her that it is due to 
nervous tension. Talking over her 
concerns will help but the strong 
basis for meeting future crises will be 
provided if religion can bring her 
constructive techniques as well as 
vision. 

Janet’s mother says she mustn’t 
take on anything new, but Janet in- 
sists that she must be in Rhythmic 
Choir. She loves music and the sen- 
ior high girls are planning to inter- 
pret “The Lord’s Prayer” by Malotte 
at the spring Choir Festival. The 
leader spends a half hour explaining 
techniques for body coordination and 
for flow of movement. Another half 
hour is spent interpreting the group 
design of “The Lord’s Prayer.” 

In the first preparatory period the 
group is singing 
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“Drop thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease—”? 
Each one is to think of a concern. 
Janet thinks of hers—not the allergy 
but what is worrying her—something 
she can’t tell anyone. Everyone kneels. 
Each one is to give over her worry 
that she had symbolically held in her 
upturned hands. Now the hands rest 
on the floor, and each head hangs 
low and relaxed. Janet feels all “striv- 


« 0 
ing” melt away. 


Pg 


“Take from our souls the strain 
and stress—’ they sing as they 
straighten their backs and look up. 
Janet feels like the picture of Chris- 
tian in Pilgrim’s Progress that her 
father had read to her long ago. As 
Christian knelt at the cross his heavy 
burden had “loosed from his back” 
and was rolling away. 

“And let our ordered lives confess.” 


~ They rise to a standing position and 


reach upward and outward. Janet 
thinks, “That’s it! Our lives should 
reveal our faith—we shouldn’t be 
tense and worried if we have real 
faith!” 

They lower their arms, singing, 

“The beauty of thy peace.” 
Janet’s face is beautiful with a new 
inner peace. As she walks home she 
says within herself, “Now every time 
I feel myself getting into a knot, I’ll 
either re-enact or just remember that 


*From “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind" 


stanza, “Drop thy still dews of quiet- 
ness till all our strivings cease.’ ” 

On the night of the Choir Festival 
when the group offered their inter- 
pretation of “The Lord’s Prayer,” 
Janet and the others were spiritually 
selfless and luminous as they moved 
in the symbolic designs. Each was 
expressing her devotion with dis- 
ciplined simplicity of movement and 
with all her heart, mind, body and 
soul. 

Janet’s allergy has vanished. She 
finds that she can talk with her par- 
ents because she isn’t scared. She has 
learned first to give her concerns 
humbly to God and to meet life with 
faith. She has learned to pray with 
her whole self and her whole self has 
a new released energy. 

George is a senior in high school. 
It won’t be long until he will be 
eighteen and he knows what that 
means. He wants to do a strong part 
in serving his country, but sometimes 
he feels battered within himself by 
some of those Christian teachings that 
don’t quite square with the military 
program. He’s going to need some 
extra help in clarifying his position, 
and if he goes off to camp he’s going 
to need some staunch aids to keep 
his vision steady. 

Would George be willing to work 
on a dramatic interpretation of the 
Polish-Jewish Eli, Eli based on Psalm 
22? The Rhythmic Choir needs some 
boys to give a masculine strength to 
this psalm that starts with “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” With a few qualms George 
agrees to give it a try. The group 
decides to start as a deep well of 
discouragement. Close together they 
reach up, then lower their arms into 
a pit of their own making. Each 
time they meet they create a little 
more of the interpretation. One time 
a Jewish student told them of the 
showing of the Torah and the salute 
to the Torah; so they adapt that idea, 
having one of the boys walk with his 
“prayer shawl” which rests on his up- 
lifted arms and suggests a Torah. 
George has been chosen to stand cen- 
ter with arms extended as the group 
crouches low when the plaintive voice 
sings “Why hast thou forsaken me, 
Bhi, Eli?” 

The evening came when the group 
presented Eli, Eli. George felt an 
identification with all restless, seeking 
peoples. Before long the special part 
came for George to interpret. The 
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single voice cried, “Why hast thou 
forsaken me?” George stood with his 
back to the congregation. His arms 
were extended and he was trying to 
portray Christ on the cross when the 
words of this psalm were on his lips. 
As a center spot light increased and 
the general lights dimmed, the dark 
shadow of “the cross” appeared 
against the background. George felt 
a selfless cleansing in that still mo- 
ment of agony. As the chancel came 
into full lighting again, George and 
the group continued their portrayal 
of a growing faith that from God 
alone comes the compassion and the 
strength needed. As the choir sang 
the closing affirmation, “Yea, the 
Lord is One,” the group was in one 
wide circle with arms raised and faces 
upturned. George was a part of all 


the suffering, but he also was a part 
of God’s power for meeting suffer- 
ing. 

The service closed with the sing- 
ing of “God of Grace and God of 
Glory.” Their group had practiced 
walking to that hymn until they knew 
the words. The strong refrain of— 

“Grant us wisdom, grant us courage 

For the facing of this hour,” 
found George with his head up and 
courage surging through him. “I’m 
never going to forget this hymn, 
wherever I may be next year. This 
—all of this—will go with me.” 

Martha, Janet, and George and 
other young people in many of the 
denominations of our Christian 
churches are learning the beauty and 
the power in the Christian message 
through participating in this creative 


art of symbolic interpretation. 

They respond to Paul’s words: 
“Your body is the temple of God. 
Glorify God, therefore, with your 
body as well as with your souls, both 
of which are God’s.” 

Religion must offer a strong ther- 
apy, a healing and curing way, for 
bewildered youth in a tense world. 
Participation in group symbolic in- 
terpretation has proved that it pro- 
vides therapeutic power. It helps 
each individual to experience the 
finding of union with God. “And 
automatically,’ Roy Burkhart states, 
“as that union grows, the person is 
either able to solve his problem, or 
if it is unsolvable, to transcend it. He 
is thus given the grace that means 
the victory and this is the only true 
therapy.” 


Summertime Is Learning Time 


VACATION CHURCH 
SCHOOL is most worth while 
when it is inter-related with all other 
Christian education efforts of the 
home and church. Boys and girls be- 
come confused and frequently lose 
interest when the church’s approach 
to them is divided into unrelated 
parts. Growing persons need the se- 
curity and continuity of work that 
comes from a unified approach by 
well trained leaders working together 
as a team. Sara Jane came home from 
a vacation church school in which 
there was no leader who was with 
her during the rest of the year and 
said to her mother, “T’ll be glad when 
it’s my church again—some one else 
is there now and I don’t know them.” 
This principle is valid for both va- 
cation church schools conducted by 
one church and those conducted by 


Mrs. Goddard is Director of the Depart- 
ment of Children's Work, Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of Churches. 
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several churches in cooperation. Close 
coordination of the community vaca- 
tion church school with the year- 
round activities of the local churches 
will eliminate comments like that of 
one minister who said, 

“A community school is no good. 
We had a good attendance the first 
year but since then our children have 
just not been interested.” 

A fellow minister said, ““We’ve had 
a wonderful attendance. Has some- 
one from your church—have you— 
visited the school regularly, or even 
once, for that matter?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Have you publicized the school as 
you would one in your local church?” 
“We had a bulletin notice of it.” 

“How is it part of the local church 
program, and how do your Sunday 
church school teachers relate them- 
selves to it?” 

“We provide two good leaders.” 

What he forgot was that a church 


ALICE L. GODDARD 


cannot simply send children and one 
or two leaders to a community school, 
forget them and expect results. Each 
participating church needs to assume — 
its share of responsibility for all 
phases of the school and for helping 
the boys and girls realize the com- 
munity school is the local church’s 
school. 


The local church board of re- 
ligious education is responsible for 
the vacation church school in the 
same way as for all other educational ~ 
efforts. This committee has general 
responsibility for enlistment and train- 
ing of leaders, for curriculum selec- 
tion, for financing, and for super- 
vision of the vacation church school 
along with the rest of the education 
program. The members of the board 
should see to it that standards of 
grading, space allotment and equip- 
ment are at least as high in the va- 
cation school as in the Sunday church 
school. In regard to finances, they 
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The board of religious 
education is responsible 
for the vacation church 
school in the same way 
as for all other educa- 
tional efforts. 


Ralph Berry 


should remember to include the vaca- 
tion church school in the regular 
church budget for religious education. 
Spiritual nourishment of a child dur- 
ing the summer is a part of the con- 
tinuing responsibility of his parents 
and his church. 

If the school is a cooperative ven- 
ture, the local religious education 
committee should be represented on 
the cooperative committee and be in 
close touch with it, to share in re- 
sponsibility for basic policy, relation- 
ships, budget, study program, out- 
reach, leadership and similar matters. 


Reaching those outside 


Unified effort is important, also, in 
reaching those not at present in any 
church activity. It is well known that 
many children are brought into the 
Sunday school through attending first 
a vacation school. This is especially 
true of community or interdenomina- 
tional schools, which have a higher 
record of outreach to unchurched 
children than that of local church va- 
cation schools. 


Mrs. Burgess, the director of a va- 
cation church school in one church, 
prepared an attendance chart which 
she showed to the committee on Chris- 
tian education. This listed the Sun- 
day church school enrollment, for 
each department from kindergarten 
to junior high. Under these figures 
were ones for the enrollment of 
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church school pupils in the vacation 
school. Then there was a column 
showing the subtractions—the num- 
ber of Sunday church school pupils 
in each department who were not in 
vacation church school. This proved 
to be about one-third of the total 
number. She then listed by name 
the boys and girls in the Sunday 
school who did not attend the vaca- 
tion school. These children were 
asked why they did not attend. One 
big reason seemed to be that the 
time was not satisfactory for the jun- 
ior high group. As a result, the time 
for their class was changed and at- 
tendance increased. 

In this church attendance was not 
taken for granted. In preparing for 
the vacation school, members of the 
committee made phone calls or visits 
to parents, telling them about the 
church’s total program, including the 


-summertime activities. Beginning in 


March, the minister had vacation 
church school news items inserted 
regularly in the church bulletin. In 
early May vacation church school 
posters were put up outside the 
church and on all department bulle- 
tin boards.* 


*For detailed suggestions see the article, 
"Publicizing the Vacation Church School," 
in the April, 1952 issue. A listing of publica- 
tions on vacation church schools will be sent 
on request to the Department of Vacation 
Religious Education, National Council of 
Churches, 79 E. Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


At the close of the school Mrs. 


Burgess made a chart showing the 
number of children in each depart- 
ment of the vacation school who 
were not attending Sunday school. 
The Christian education committee 
immediately allocated these  un- 
churched children to church school 
teachers who! would endeavor to en- 
roll them as regular attendants in the 
rest of the program. 

Churches which have participated 
in a National Christian Teaching Mis- 
sion should be careful to make an 
effort to bring the boys and girls on 
the prospect list into both the sum- 
mer program and the regular church 
school. Churches which have not 
taken part in a mission will want to 
call in the homes in the vicinity of 
the church to invite unchurched chil- 
dren into all of the program, includ- 
ing the vacation church school. This 
is especially important where there 
are newcomers, but is also needed in 
established communities. 

Church school teachers might well 
begin now to help boys and girls list 
the names of children they know who 
do not go to any church school and 
whom they will invite to the vaca- 
tion church school as well as to the 
rest of the educational program. 


Camping and the vacation 
church school 

Much remains to be done in many 
churches to relate camping and va- 
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cation church school programs as they 
should be. The experience of one 
church shows how its committee con- 
sidered their summer program as a 
whole with vacation church school 
and camping both as important parts 
of it. 

“We don’t need a vacation church 
school,” said Mr. McDaniels. “Our 
boys and girls all go to camp.” That 
sounded fine until the Christian edu- 
cation committee of his church made 
up a summer calendar. 

School closing date: June 12 
School opening date: September 8 
No. of weeks between: 12 

Average camping time: 2 weeks 
Average vacation time determined by 

a questionnaire to the congrega- 

tion: 2 weeks 
Time left: 8 weeks 
Percentage of homes where Christian 

training was given: less than 

33 1/3% 

The committee also found out that 
only about 25% of the children went 
to camp and the same percentage 
went away for vacations. 

This discovery led the group to 
study more carefully what needed to 
be done, so that the summer program 
would make its greatest possible con- 
tribution to the Christian education 
goals for all of its boys and girls. 

Mr. McDaniel reminded the com- 
mittee that many of the children 
were in scouting and other groups 
that had day camp programs. Two 
members were appointed to find out 
what other groups (scouts, 4-H clubs, 
campfire girls, or the library) planned 
for the summer, so that they could 


also attempt to work together instead 
of competing and causing conflicting 
loyalties. 


Leadership enlistment and training 

Enlistment and preparation of lead- 
ers for the vacation church school is 
part of the comprehensive program 
of leadership development of the 
church. Many churches select their 
summer leaders months ahead of 
time, at least by early fall, so they 
may plan and train through the year 
for the particular work of the vaca- 
tion season. 

Sources for leadership include key 
church school personnel, parents, pub- 
lic school teachers, weekday church 
school leaders, or other mature adults 
in the congregation. It is desirable 
that all members of this working staff 
(and imperative for key workers) to 
be a part of the ongoing Christian 
education staff. 


Choosing study materials 

The curriculum of Christian edu- 
cation is basically one curriculum, not 
two or three. The courses of study 
for vacation schools should be se- 
lected in relation to what is studied 
in Sunday school and in week day 
classes in religion. 

A descriptive list of texts that are 
approved by the denominations in the 
National Council of Churches can be 
secured from denominational book- 
stores or state or local councils of 
churches, These cooperative or de- 
nominational texts are part of a total 
curriculum and correlate with the rest 
of denominational study materials. 

The committee will want to ask 


How to Use This Issue of the Journal 


If you are ready to adventure: 


Read Mrs. Fisk's article on symbolic movement, along with her 
article in the February 1952 issue on its use with children. The prin- 
ciple is as basic as is closing the eyes or kneeling in prayer. 


For a better understanding of the Bible: 


Have every teacher read and use the article by Dr. Trever with the 
two Bible charts. Buy extra copies so that every teacher may have 


one to keep. 


Save homes from breaking up: 


What happens to families is everyone's concern. Save them. Okla- 


homa City is doing it. 


Prepare now for vacation church school: 
Read Mrs. Goddard's article and prepare now for next summer's 


vacation school. 


the denominational office or the state 
or local council of churches what 
area of study has been selected for 
area or community training confer- 
ences. There is no area of study sug- 
gested nationally for training pur- 
poses in 1953. The following are 
proposed for the years 1954 and later: 


1954—The Church 
1955—Personal Relationships 
1956—The Bible 
1957—Widening Relations 
1958—Jesus 

1959—God 


It must be remembered that these 
areas of study are suggestions for 
training conferences and no _ local 
church or community vacation church 
school should follow them except 
where they meet the needs of their 
boys and girls. The training which 
leaders receive in these meetings will 
be helpful, however, whether or not 
the same area of study is followed in 
the local church that year. 


Bringing in the parents 

“When my father was in service, 
he visited some of the Bible places 
were studying,” said little Marie in 
vacation school one day. “He doesn’t 
go to work until 2:30 and maybe he 


would come to church some morning | 


and tell us about them.” Her leader 
discovered that the same was true of 
one or two other dads and invited all 
three to serve as resource leaders in 
the school. 


This incident indicates one com- | 


mendable way of relating the vaca- 
tion church school to the home, but 
parent contacts cannot be left en- 
tirely to these chance opportunities. 
Neither should they be isolated from 
other home-church _ relationships. 
Some churches have the same parents 
serve as department or class parents 
through the entire year, including the 
vacation church school. Others in- 
terpret the entire educational pro- 
gram at a parents’ meeting during or 
at the close of the vacation church 
school. Whatever the summer plans 
may be, the group responsible for the 
church’s family life program as a 
whole should share in the planning. 

The vacation church school pro- 
vides the church with opportunity 
and time for Christian teaching. Best 
results come when it is a part of the 
total Christian education program of 
the church—in planning, in orga- 
nization, in leadership, and in every 
other aspect. 
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by John C. Trever 


This is a revision of an article and 
chart printed in the November 1950 
issue of the Journal. Reprints of that 
article have been popular, more than 
125,000 copies having been sold.’. 


_ We believe there is sufficient interest 


in it to print here the corrected chart, 
together with a new chart dealing with 
the development of versions of the 
Bible, presented in an accompanying 
article. 

—THE EDITORS. 


FTER FIFTEEN YEARS of pa- 

tient labor by twenty-two of 
America’s leading Bible scholars, the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bi- 
ble is now available. The next step 
is up to Christians to read, study and 
appropriate this living message for 
life. 

As a library of sixty-six books, the 
Bible is often used only as a resource, 
small sections of which are referred 
to in worship and as background for 
the discussion of present-day prob- 
lems. The reference approach can 
lead to confusion and failure to un- 
derstand the message when it is sep- 
arated from its context in history. 
At least occasionally one should read 
the Bible in such a way as to gain its 
historical perspective. With the new 
version now available with its rich 
values in accuracy of translation and 
beauty of English, an excellent mo- 
tive is provided for reading the Bible 
through with the historical approach 
in mind. 


Begin with the New Testament 


A good principle to follow is to be- 
gin with the New Testament, an ap- 
proach which has the support of 
teachers of children, youth and adults. 


_ Despite all its clarity the new version 


Dr. Trever is Director of the Department 
of English Bible, Division of Christian Edu- 
cation, National Council of Churches. 

4Available at 3c each, $1.50 a hundred 
from the National Council of Churches, 79 
E, Adams St.,. Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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needs to be supplemented, just as 
any version does, with the reading 
of brief introductions to each book to 
get the background that brought 
forth the message in ancient times. 
Such introductions as those provided 
by E. J. Goodspeed’s Story of the 
Bible, the Westminster Study Bible, 
the Abingdon Bible Commentary, or 
Funk and Wagnall’s New Standard 
Bible Dictionary, are helpful. 
Another principle is to begin with 
the simplest account of the life of 
Jesus—the Gospel according to Mark 
—and read it at one sitting if possible. 
The full impact of the life of Jesus is 
seen, in one glimpse this way. To 
build on this narrative foundation, 
now turn to the first volume of Luke’s 
writings and read the Gospel story 
again, here given with the addition 
of narratives, parables and teachings 
not found in Mark. Read as large 
units at each time as possible. 
Having grasped the Gospel story 
and message, one should then follow 
its expansion from Palestine as found 
in Luke’s second volume, the Book 
of Acts. Here one sees the impact of 
the Gospel message on the first cen- 
tury and observes its outreach from 
the small center in Palestine. Here 
one meets the great evangelist, Paul, 
and is thrilled by his tireless efforts 
to spread the Gospel message through- 
out the then-known world. One will 
want to read some of Paul’s letters, 
to see them as a part of his recorded 


_ experiences. After reading Acts 15, 


with its story of an early Christian 
dispute, one should turn to Paul’s 
letter to the Galatians to see the 
sequel to the story. Apparently the 
decision reached at Jerusalem was not 
observed in Galatia, thus calling forth 
Paul’s harsh letter. Galatians may or 
may not have been Paul’s first letter, 
but it is best understood against a 
background of Acts 15. 

To read the rest of the letters of 
Paul in connection with the parts of 
Acts which were probably associated 
with their origin would be a mistake 


for the beginner, since he would then 
find it necessary to read the more 
difficult letters first. If, however, the 
reader prefers to follow the order of 
their origin, he should read I and II 
Thessalonians after Acts 18:11; Ga- 
latians after Acts 18:22; I and II 
Corinthians after Acts 19:22 (in the 
probable order: II Corinthians 6:14 
—7:1; I Corinthians; II Corinthians 
10-13) with the final Corinthian let- 
ter, II Corinthians 1:1—6:13; 7:2 
—9:15, probably after Acts 20:2; 
Romans after Acts 20:16; and Phil- 
ippians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
finally the disputed Ephesians after 
Acts 28. 


For the beginner it would be better 
to finish Acts after reading Galations, 
to get a clear picture of the swift- 
moving events, then read the more 
simple and direct letters of Paul in 
getting acquainted with his corres- 
pondence: Philemon, Philippians, 
Colossians, and I and II Corinthians 
(in the order mentioned above) . Then 
return to the Gospel message again 
by reading the great teaching Gospel, 
Matthew (scan 1:1-17 hastily). With 
the emphasis on teaching, one would 
do well to insert the Epistle of James 
here. 


Returning to the letters of Paul, 
read I and II Thessalonians, Ephes- 
ians and finally Romans, the great 
summary of Paul’s thought. Because 
of their close association with Paul, 
the Pastoral Epistles (I and II Timo- 
thy and Titus) should follow. This 
would naturally lead to the other 
Epistles (I, II, and III John, I and II 
Peter and Jude). With all this back- 
ground of the thought and develop- 
ment of the New Testament, one is 
ready to undertake the three great 
interpretations of the Gospel in the 
order: the Gospel of John, the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and the Revela- 
tion of John of Patmos. A brief study 
of an introduction to each of these 
would be especially important, how- 
ever. In summary, it would look like 
this: 

I. The Gospel Records: Read Mark 


(at one sitting if possible), then 
Luke. 


II. The Outreach of the Gospel: Read 
Act 1-15; Galatians; Acts 16-28. 


III. Paul’s Communications to His 
Churches: Philemon, Philippians, 
Colossians, and I and II Corinthi- 
ans (in order of ease of reading). 

IV. The Teaching Gospel: Matthew; 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Development of the Bible Tet—2000 03.C.-150 A.D. 


(All dates approximate ) 


Outline for Reading 
the Old Testament 


Early Traditions: 

Genesis 12—Exodus 20:21; 31:18—34:35 

Numbers 10:1—14:45; 16:1—50; 20:1— 

25:18; 27:12-23 

Deuteronomy 1-6; 31-34 

Joshua 1:1—11:23; 23:1—24:33 

Judges 1:1—18:31 

The Hebrews in Palestine: 

I and II Samuel; I Kings 

II Kings 1-15; Amos 1:1—9:10; Hosea 

II Kings 16-17 

Isaiah 6; 5:1-24;-2:1, 6—4:6; 9:8—10:4; 
5:26-30,25;17; 7:1—8:22; 28:1-6; 14: 
28-32; 20 

Micah 1-3; 5:10—7:6 

II Kings 20:1-19 (Compare Isa. 38; 39) 

Isaiah 28:7—33:24; 22; 10:5-34; 14:24- 
27; 36-37 (Compare II Kings 18-19) ; 
1; 9:1-7; 11:1-10 

II Kings 20:20—23:27 

Deuteronomy (selections) 11-16, 19, 22, 
24-25 

Zephaniah; Nahum; Habakkuk 

II Kings 24-25 

Jeremiah 1:1—6:30; 11:1—12:6; 18; 7:1 
--8:3 (see Ch. 26); 8:4—10:25; 14: 
1—17:18; 19; 20; 36; 25; 22:13-23; 
12:7—13:27; 35; 22:24-30; 24; 29; 37: 
1-2; 22:1-9; 23:1-3; 27-28; 21; 37:3-10; 
34:8-22; 37:11-16; 38; 37:17-21; 32- 
33; 39:1-14; 40-45; 31 

Lamentations 

Ezekiel 1-24 

The Exile and After: 

Ezekiel 33; 34; 36; 37 

Leviticus 17-26 (Holiness Code) 

Isaiah 34-35; 40-55; Amos 9:11-15 

Haggai 

Zechariah 1:1—9:8 

Micah 4:1-5:9; 7:7-20 

Obadiah, Malachi 

Isaiah 56-66 

Ezra-Nehemiah: Ezra 1-6; Neh. 1:l— 
7:7; 12:27—13:31; Ezra 7-8; Neh. 7: 
73b—8:18; Ezra 9:1—10:17; Neh. 9-10 

Joel 

Accounts of Early Beginnings: 

Genesis 1-11 

Poetry: 

Job (selections) 1-14; (scan 15-25) ; 26; 
28; 31-33; 37-42 (Read at one time) 

Psalms (selections) 1, 8, 13-15, 19, 23, 
24, 27, 29, 40, 42, 43, 46, 51, 67, 84, 90, 
9}, 965P100, 103; ATT, 21 122, 137; 
139, 145, 148, 150 

Amos 4:13+5:8-94.9:5-6 

Proverbs (selections) 1-2; 4-6; 8-11; 
15; 17; 20; 25-27; 30-31 

Song of Songs 

Later Literature: 

Short Stories: 
Ruth, Jonah, Esther 

Essays: 
Ecclesiastes 

Apocalypses: 
Isaiah 24-27; Ezekiel 38-48 
Zachariah 9;9—14:21; Daniel 


LITERATURE EVENTS PERIODS 
2000 B.C. 
Abraham 
Isaac Patriarchal 
Jacob Period 
Twelve Tribes 1750 
Egyptian 
Bondage 
Ten Commandments Moses 1290 
Joshua 1250 
Early Judges 1100 Conquest 
Poetry Samuel Judges 
Saul 1020 ——$—— 
David Bi cea 
Early Solomon TRESS 
Narratives JUDA 25 ISRAEL 
Judean Records 850 Elijah 
Elisha 
Amos 1:1—9:10 760+Amos 
Israelite Records 750 
Isaiah 1-23; 28-33 740-700 Rule of 
Hosea Assyria 735-+Hosea 
722/1-4Fall of Samaria 
Micah 1-3; 5:10—7:6 715 | 
690—Manasseh (Dictatorship) Divided 
Editing early stories Kingdom 
Déuteronomic Code (12-28) 650 
Zephaniah 26 
621 Josiah’s reform— 
Jeremiah Based on Law found in Temple 
Nahum 612 Fall of Assyria 
608 Battle of Megiddo 
Habakkuk 605 Battle of Carchemish 
Ezekiel 597 First Deportation 
Lamentations 586 Fall of Jerusalem ap AONE RAN 
Holiness Code (Lev. 17-26) 
Deuteronomic historians : Babylonian 
(Josh., Jud., Sam., Kgs.) Exile 
Isaiah 34, 35, 40-55 —540 Rise of Persia 
Obadiah, Amos 9:11-15 538 Fall of Babylon 
Haggai, Micah 4:1-5:9; 7:7-20 -#520-516 Rebuilding the Temple 
Zechariah 1:1—9:8 SAMARITANS 
Malachi, Job, Ruth 450 Rule of Priests (Continue in 
Nehemiah, Isaiah 56-66 444 Rebuilding walls Nablus _ today) Persi 
Pentateuch Completed 398 Ezra reads Law Period 
(Gen.-Deut.) efi 
Ezra, Chronicles ’ 
Joel, Zechariah 9:9—14-27 333 Alexander of Macedon 
Jonah, Song of Songs 300 Ptolemies (Egypt) 
Isaiah 24-27 
Prophetic Canon Completed -#200 oe 
Ecclesiastes 198 Seleucids (Syria) cee 
Daniel 165 Macabbean Revolt 
Esther 143 Hasmonean Rule 5 
Psalms and Proverbs Period 
Completed 100 
63 Roman Conquest Independence 
6 (?) B.C. Birth of Jesus 
Oral Gospel 29 A.D. Crucifixion 
33  Paul’s Conversion 
50 Paul’s Journeys 
Letters of Paul 
Gospels (Mk., Mt., Lk., Jn.) 65-100 
70 Fall of Jerusalem 


O. T. Canon Completed 


(Apocrypha rejecied by Jews) 


Revelation 
Epistles 
N, T. Completed 


90 Council of Jamnig 


135—Bar Cochba Revolt 
150 No formal Canonization 
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Preservation of the Bible Text-150 A.D. to 1952 A.D, 


(Read up. Explanation on page following) 


“Dates Authorized English 


Other English 
Versions 


— 
—_ — 
— 


— 
— 
— 
—_ - 


Confraternity 


N.T. (Catholic) 


1917-Jewish Pub. 
Soc, Ori: 


Bibles 
1952 REVISED STANDARD — 
VERSION 
1946 RSV New Testament— — — — __ 
1941 
1901 American Standard Version 


(Variant of English 
Revised ) 


1895-1948 “Modern” 
N.T. translations 


— 


se 


1885 English Revised Version 
(4th Authorized) 
' 1881 ° English Revised N.T. 
~ 
~ 
—= 
~ 
= 
~ 
=~ 
— 
= 
~ 

1769 KJV revised slightly 
| by Bishop Blayney 
| 
1611 King James Version 
(3rd Authorized) 
1582-1609 > - —- eT Rheims-Douai 
| ~ (Catholic Version) 
ae ~ 
1568 Bishops’ Bible ie 


(2nd Authorized) 
1560 
1557 


1539 “The Great Bible” 


(1st Authorized) 


1534 
1530 
1525 


1382-84 
1380 

950 

405 


150 A.D. 


February, 1953 
| 


. 
| 


1537 “Thomas Matthew’s” 
(1st Licensed —~ 
1536 aa 
SS 
1535 N 


—- 


“ 


SS 
—= 7" — = *Geneva(‘‘Breeches’’) Bible 
Whittingham N.T. (Geneva) 


Richard Taverner’s 
vision of Matthew’s Bible 


Tyndale's OR tomlin 
Chron. 

Coverdale’s Bible (1st 
complete English Bible) 
Tyndale’s Revised N.T. 
Tyndale’s Pentateuch 
Tyndale's, Nid. (ist 
printed English N.T.) 


Wyclif’s Bible 

Wyclif’s N.T. 
700-950-Some early An- 
glo-Saxon paraphrases: 
Caedmon, Bede, Alfred 


n= 


Greek Text and 
Discoveries 


— 
— 
—_—_ — 


Nestle’s17th ed. Gk. text 


1931-Chester Beatty 
Papyri oe Cc. A.D.) 


t 
1906-Freer Gospels (450) 


1898-Nestle’s First ed. 
1892-Sinaitic Syriac Gos- 
pels (2nd C. text) 
1891-Papyrus documents 
from Egypt reveal 
“Koine” Greek 

I 


T881-Westeott and Hort 
“Neutral” Gk. text 
1844-59-Codex 
Sinaiticus (4th C.) 
1843-69-Codex Vati- 
canus (4th C.) 


1627-Codex Alex- 

andrinus (5th C.) 

1598-Beza Gk. text 
t 


t 
1578-Codex Beza 
SRO ) 


I 
1550-Stephanus’ Gk. text 
(Basis of “Received 


~~ 


_— 


Met) ' 
| 
| 
~ 
~~ 
| — 
— 
~~ 
™1522-Erasmus’ 3rd Gk. 
N.T. : 
1516-Erasmus’ Ist Gk. 
N.T. 


1514-Ximenes N.T. 


ee: ae de ROI Ie 


600-1516 A.D.-Latin 
Vulgate of Jerome 
dominates West 

405 A.D.-Jerome’s Latin 
Version completed 

Ca. 150 A.D.-Old Latin 
and Syriac translations 
begin to appear 


Hebrew Text and 
Discoveries 


1948-Dead Sea Scrolls: 
Isa., Hab., and fragments 


1937-3rd ed. of Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica 
1935-Lachish letters 
discovered 

1929-Ras Shamra-Uga- 
ritic tablets discovered 


1903-Nash Papyrus 
(1st C. B.C.) 


Age of scientific 
archeology begins 


Babylonian cuneiform 
writing deciphered 


1822-Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs deciphered 
1798-Rosetta Stone 
discovered 


~1525-Jacob ben Chay- 
im’s Hebrew O.T. Basis 
of later printed texts 
1517-Ximenes Polyglot 
O.T. conipleted (not re- 
leased until 1522) 
t 


t 
950-Ben!Asher’s O.T. 
text 


150-900-Formation of 
Masorétic (traditional) 
text 
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Explanatory Notes on the Chart 


HE ACCOMPANYING CHART, 

“Preservation of the Bible Text,” 
has been prepared to help the Bible 
student see the continuation of the 
story of the Bible from its comple- 
tion, about A.D. 150, to the appear- 
ance of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. There one sees that the founda- 
tion of the newest English version lies 
in the former great English transla- 
tions and revisions, while at the same 
time benefitting from the biblical dis- 
coveries which have shed much light 
on the original Hebrew and Greek 
texts of the Bible. 

Not all the translations of the orig- 
inal text of the Bible are shown in 
the chart, for it would be far too 
complicated with more than one 
thousand translations (or “versions” 
known today. The main steps, how- 
ever, are illustrated. The important 
point to notice from the chart is the 
increasing number of significant 
manuscript and archeological discov- 
eries which have become available to 
translators in recent decades and how 
all of these have played a part in the 
Revised Standard Version. 

Following are notes about many 
of the necessarily brief statements 
found on the chart. 


150 A.D.—N.T. books were completed 
by 150 A.D. with no formal canon- 
ization. Most of the books had been 
written by 125 A.D. Bible of early 
church was Greek O.T. (Septuagint) 
begun about 250 B.C. 

150-405 A.D.—Early translations of 
Bible begin to appear: Old Latin 
(2nd C.), Syriac (2nd C.), Coptic 
(2nd-3rd C.), Ethiopic (4th C.), 
Targums (Aramaic paraphrases, 2nd- 
4th C.). 

405 A.D.—Though completed, Jerome’s 
Latin Vulgate (based on Hebrew for 
O.T.) was not widely accepted until 
about 600 A.D. The result was a 
confusion of the Vulgate and Old 
Latin texts. 

950—Aaron Ben Moses Ben Asher of 
Tiberias was a leading Masorete, 
whose carefully prepared Hebrew 
text became standard for the O.T. 
The Cairo Codex of the Prophets 
(895) and the British Museum Pen- 
tateuch (10th C.) probably represent 


this text. 
1380-84—John Wyclif translated the New 
Testament into ‘Middle English,” 


but Nicholas Hereford is believed to 
have done the Old. All was done 
from the Latin Vulgate. Wyclif’s 
“Lollards” read the manuscript 
copies to the people of England. 
1514—-Cardinal Ximenes of Alcala (Com- 
plutensis), Spain, printed first Gk. 
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N.T., but it was not released until 
1522. The Latin was printed beside 
the Greek, as in Erasmus’ text. His 
O.T., completed in 1517 had Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew columns, known 
as the Complutensian Polyglot. 


1522—Erasmus never had more than 
eight incomplete Greek manuscripts 
for his text. The earliest was copied 
after 1000 A.D. 


1525—Tyndale’s Cologne edition appar- 
ently was not completed, but his 
Worms edition (without notes) was 
shipped to England early in 1526. 

1535—Myles Coverdale used Tyndale’s 
N.T. and Pentateuch, and the rest 
he translated from the Latin and 
German. 


1537—John Rogers, a trusted friend of 
Tyndale, prepared the ““Thomas Mat- 
thew” version, which included Tyn- 
dale’s translation of the O.T. down 
to II Chron. A revised edition of 
Coverdale’s Bible was licensed in 
1537 also. 


1539—“The Great Bible’ was so called 
because of its huge size. It was chain- 
ed to lecterns in all the churches be- 
cause it was so popular. It is also 
called Cranmer’s Bible from his au- 
thorizing preface in the 1540 edition. 


1550—Stephanus (Robert Estienne) re- 
vised Erasmus’ 1522 N.T. on the 
basis of a few additional Greek man- 
uscripts and in 1551 introduced verse 
divisions for the first time. 


1557—Whittingham adopted Stephanus’ 
verse divisions for the first time in 
an English New Testament. 


1560—The Geneva Bible, including Whit- 
tingham’s revised N.T., adopted the 
verse divisions. Its small edition be- 
came the first “family Bible.” 


1582—The Rheims-Douai Catholic ver- 
sion was based on the Latin Vulgate, 
as all other Catholic versions have 
been. 

1598—Beza’s text was a revision of Steph- 
anus’ on basis of Codex Beza, but 
this oldest manuscript seems to have 
had little influence on the KJV, 
which was made from it. 


1611—The King James Version was a re- 
vision of the Bishops’ Bible in the 
light of the contributions of the Ge- 
neva and Rheims-Douai versions. 


1769—The KJV was revised several times 
to eliminate archaic and _ obsolete 
words and to correct accumulated 
printers’ errors. Bishop B, Blayney 
of Oxford made this final revision 
which stands in our present editions. 


1881—Westcott and Hort were members 
of the Revision Committee of 1870- 
1881. Their ‘Neutral’? text was based 
to a great extent on the Codex Vati- 
canus. 


1891—Masses of papyri begin to appear 
in Egypt. Some had been found earl- 
ier. Adolph Deissmann in 1895 no- 
ticed their value for understanding 
the Greek of the N.T. 


1895-1948—“Modern”’ translations ap- 
pear, including the new light from 
the papyri and to match the “com- 
mon” (Koine) Greek of the N.T. 
Some of them are: 1895, Ferrar Fen- 
ton’s NT.; 1898, Father Spencer’s 
Gospels; 1900, Twentieth Century 
N.T.; 1903, Weymouth; 1913, Mof- 
fatt; 1923, Goodspeed; 1924, Mont- 
gomery; 1947, Berkeley (Verkuyl,) 
1948, Ronald Knox (Catholic). 

1937—The 3rd edition of Kittel’s He- 
brew Bible was based on Ben Ash- 
er’s_ text of the 10th C. and pre- 
sented copious notes giving other 
manuscript evidence. The 7th edi- 
tion appeared in 1952, including the 
readings from the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

1948—-The Dead Sea Scrolls include two 
scrolls of Isaiah, one very frag- 
mentary, the first two chapters of 
Habakkuk, and fragments of Genesis, 
Leviticus, Deuteronomy, and Daniel, 
They date from the 2nd C. B.C. to 
probably the early Ist C. A.D. Other 
manuscripts and fragments continue 
to be discovered in the caves by the 
Dead Sea. 


1952—Standing as a climax to a great © 
textual tradition, the Revised Stand- | 
ard Version of the Bible has bene- 
fitted from the long struggle to re- 
cover the original text of the ancient | 
Hebrew and Greek, yet it preserves — 
the “simple-classic style” of the Tyn- © 
dale-King James tradition. It is de- | 
signed to be used in worship and 


study. Being based on the most anci- | 
and archeological | 


ent manuscripts 
discoveries, it becomes the oldest, yet | 
the newest, English Bible. i 


For Further Study Consult: 


“Introduction to the RSVNT,” and “In- | 
troduction to the RSVOT,”’ by the 
Standard Bible. Committee, Thomas | 
Nelson & Sons, 25c each. if 

“A Ready-Reference History of the Eng- | 
lish Bible,’ American Bible Society, — 
1948, 35c. 

Goodspeed, E. J., How Came the Bible. | 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941. i 

Kenyon, Sir F., The Story of the Bible, | 
Oxford, 1947. |) 

May, H. G., Our English Bible in the | 
Making, Westminster Press, 1952. | 

Price, I. M., The Ancestry of Our Eng- | 
lish Bible, rev. ed., Harpers, 1949. i) 

Weigle, Luther A., The English New | 
Testament, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949. 


Visual Resources: 


Adventure in Ourtown. 67-frame film- | 
strip on background of RSVNT. Con- 
sult denominational bookstores, $1.50; 
with 33% record, $5.00. 

Discovering Hidden Treasures. Color film- | 
strip (40 frames) or slides (35) and 
manuscript on the story of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Department of Audio-Vis- || 
ual Education. National Council of 
Churches. | 

The Story of the Bible in Pictures. In two | 
parts totalling 93 color slides and two | 
manuscripts describing the history of — 
the Bible to the RSVNT. Methodist | 
Board of Education. 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Send in your questions about any 
phase of church school work—Sunday, 
weekday, vacation, conference, etc. 
Also send in brief accounts of suc- 
cessful activities or programs for the 
"Idea of the Month." A letter used 
as an "Idea" is paid for with a Jour- 
nal subscription to the author or to 
someone he may name. 


Reply—lIs It Wise 


to Subsidize? 


In the December Journal Mr. John 
M. Akers of Denver, Colorado asked 
about the advisability of subsidizing 
the expense of going to youth camps 
and conferences, and whether the 
young people should be expected to 
meet certain qualifications before re- 
ceiving financial help. Among the re- 
plies received to this question the fol- 
lowing, from Mrs. Thomas P. War- 
field, sponsor of the youth group at 
the Community Congregational 
Church, Clinton Heights, Rensselaer, 
New York, seems most helpful: 

“Scholarships to the extent of one- 
half the conference expense are pro- 
vided in our church, with the stu- 
dent paying the other half, but the 


scholarships come from the money 
earned by the young people them- 
selves. The increasing cost of con- 
ferences makes it almost imperative 
that scholarships be provided and, 
in some instances, they amount to 
more than one-half the expense if the 
situation warrants. However, the 
youth groups should assume the re- 
sponsibility for earning as much of 
this fund as possible, and for spending 
it wisely. 

“We have a regular job for our 
senior high youth so that they may 
earn this money. They act as church 
sextons and receive for their labors 
a weekly sum from the church budget. 
This money provides the conference 
scholarships and is used also for mis- 
sions and other church projects. 

“A candidate for the scholarship 
must have met a minimum standard 
for helping to earn the money and 
must be an active member of the 
group. Active membership is main- 
tained by regular attendance at the 
meetings and participation in the ac- 
tivities. A membership becomes in- 
active after three successive unex- 
cused absences and is restored only 
after attendance on three consecutive 


meetings. We have found this meth- 
od of selecting the young people who 
may attend conference to be very ac- 
ceptable. It will not insure that ev- 
ery attendant will continue to be 
a valuable and faithful member of 
the group, but we have found our 
defections reduced to a very small 
percentage.” 


Price Correction 


In “The Idea of the Month” on 
this page for December, 1952, the 
price of the portfolio of pictures by 
Guy Rowe from In Our Image was 
incorrectly given as $2.00. The price 
is $5.00. We are sorry for this error 
and appreciate the gracious spirit of 
the publishers, Oxford University 
Press, in their dealings with us and 
with our readers who ordered sets as 
a result of the statement in the Jour- 
nal. These remarkable pictures 
($5.00) and the book from which 
they were taken, In Our Image 
($10.00) may be ordered from the 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., or 
from denominational and other book 
stores. 


The Idea of the Month: Everyone Learned About Migrants 


ALTHOUGH the activities described be- 
low were undertaken a year ago, the mi- 
grant problem is an ever-present one. 
The Home Missions Division of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches still badly 
needs recreational equipment and money 
to carry on its work with migrant chil- 
dren and families. Since the needs change, 
however, do not ask people to make or 
give things without checking the list of 
supplies wanted. Write for information 
to the National Council of Churches, Di- 


vision of Home Missions, 79 E. Adams_ 


St., Chicago 3, Illinois. This story shows 
what can be done if even one person in 
a church is determined to do something 
about a special problem. 


I WONDER if any group of church 
school teachers would like to hear our 
answer to the question: ‘How can we 
inform our church school youngsters of 
the needs of our migrant population and 
at the same time get the whole church 
interested in the migrant problem?” 


Last year my interest in the migrant 
problem was aroused by hearing a staff 
member of the Chicago migrant office 
speak. This year I decided to take up a 
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study of Sandy and Mr. Jalopy (Friend- 
ship Press) with my third grade children 
in church school. While we were travel- 
ing up and down the map of Florida 
with Sandy, we decided to have a rum- 
mage sale to make money for our service 
project. Others in the church school 
were getting interested, too. The mothers 
of the children got together for a pot- 
luck dinner and spent the day making 
rag dolls for the migrant children. 

My class was asked to conduct the 
worship services of the church school for 
a whole month. Here are some of the 
features of these services: Our state mis- 
sionary education chairman told the 
church school about migrants. My class 
presented a litany and a choral reading 
on migrants which they had composed. 
One of the young women of the church 
brought her accordion and taught the 
church school the migrant song ‘On the 
go again,’ and we played the record, 
“Why Can’t Sammy Stay?” On the last 
Sunday of the month the children brought 
all kinds of recreational equipment for 
migrant children and we dedicated our 
gifts. 

My class had a party during that month 
and acted out parts of the book we were 


studying. We also made a recording of 
the migrant song, the litany, and the 
choral reading we composed. 

Now the whole church was becoming 
interested so I made big posters for every 
organization in the church and each was 
asked to do something. The Pilgrim Fel- 
lowship made craft kits, the Ladies Aid 
made sewing kits, the Circle made sun- 
suits and painting aprons and the Forum 
made health kits. The Mr. and Mrs. 
Club brought used baby and children’s 
clothes, the Women’s Fellowship brought 
used adult clothing. The Adult Bible 
Class brought new Bibles to give and 
the Library sponsored the collection of 
books and pictorial magazines. The whole 
project was dedicated with a service at 
the monthly church supper. 

All the service articles were taken to 
a migrant nursery school in our locality. 
It was a joy to see those little girls who 
had perhaps never had dolls in their lives 
hug those little rag dolls. The $100 that 
was collected was given to the Grand 
Rapids Council of Church Women to 
help pay the salary of a Spanish speaking 
pastor. 

—Mrs. Frank Bouma, 
Grandville, Michigan 
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“Whitsunday” on “Pentecost” in the Chunch School 


by Lyla E. McCormick* 


RAMATICS, used as a teaching tech- 
nique, can emphasize and make more 
meaningful the great days in the church 
year. This is particularly true of “Whit- 
sunday” or “Pentecost.” This important 
day is vaguely understood by both adults 
and children. To clarify its meaning and 
to stimulate the interest of our church 
school students in the early days of the 
Church, we have developed a rather def- 
inite traditional approach. This consists 
of active participation in a planned study 
unit culminating in a simple pageant rep- 
resenting symbolically the significance of 
the day. The pageant, as described be- 
low, would probably have little value or 
meaning unless it was used in this way, 
as the climax of ongoing study. 

Pentecost comes approximately fifty 
days after Easter; in 1953 this will be 
May 24. Shortly after Easter we begin in 
our classes to study chapter two in the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles. This is 
done in many ways with student-teaching 
planning. We always keep in mind that 
pupils learn only through participation 
and that the teacher is a guide or a re- 
source person who has suggestions and 
materials always available. The pageant 
itself is the culmination of the unit and 
is designed to emphasize the message of 
the day through audio and visual partici- 
pation. 

Everyone takes part in the final pag- 
eant. Those not in costume represent “the 
multitude” who hear and see the momen- 
tous events. Each class has a chosen 
leader who joins those in costumes. It is 
permissible but not essential to have these 
leaders costumed. The red ribbons are 
merely symbolic and may be omitted if 
desired. They are traditionally symbolic 
of the “tongues of flame” and are similar 
in this way to the Christmas rose, the 
Easter lily and the palm. 

All sound and light effects can be made 
as elaborate or simple as the needs and 
physical equipment of the church school 
will permit. Students are resourceful and 
they always think of new ways to do 
things. Although the basic integrity of 
the pageant must be maintained, each 
year the student-teacher planning brings 
out something that is individual to this 
group. Sound effect records of crowds and 


*Miss McCormick, a teacher of drama, is 
Dramatics Director at the Church School of 
Christ Church Cranbrook, in Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. A picture of the altar in 
this church appears on the cover of this is- 
sue. Her work there was described in an 
article which appeared in the December 
1951 issue of the JOURNAL. 
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the “mighty wind” may be bought or 
borrowed from local school or drama so- 
cieties. Tongues of flame may be. pro- 
duced by flash lights. 


The Pageant of 
Whitsunday 


Directions 

This pageant may be presented either 
in a formal chapel or in the simplicity of 
a classroom with an improvised altar. The 
pageant is dynamic in its simplicity and 
should not be considered a “performance” 
or a “play.” The movement should be 
slow and deliberate. The costumes should 
be simple but colorful; any colors may be 
used for those costumes for which specific 
color has not been designated. 


Characters 
READER CHoir 
Tue O_p MAN 
PETER OTHER APOSTLES 
Mary Mary MAGDALENE 


Jor (concealed) 

OTHER WomeEN who followed Jesus 

Two Grirts with staff lanterns 

Voices from audience 

Entire church school group, with one 
LEADER chosen for each class 


Properties 
Old-fashioned lantern for OLD Man 
Two staff lanterns for Two Giris 
Records of crowd and wind noises 


Costumes 


Two Grrts wear white costumes, sym- 
bolic of “white” Sunday, the Spirit, 
etc. 

Mary, in traditional blue 

Mary MacpDALENE in red 

ApostTLes, dressed in Biblical costumes 
of period 

Op Man in shepherd costume 


Setting 

The chapel or auditorium is in semi- 
darkness. In the hall or entrance way 
near the door stands an O_p Man dressed 
in shepherd costume and holding a lighted 
lantern. The hall, too, is dimly lighted. 
Within, the choir is softly singing an ap- 
propriate seasonal hymn, such as “Holy 
Spirit, Truth Divine,” with or without 
organ accompaniment. THE READER is 
seated to the right of the altar. Mary, 
Mary MacpALene and the OrHer Apos- 
TLES (except PETER) are seated on the 
floor in front of the altar rail, talking 
softly together. PrTeER stands at the rear. 


Movement of Pageant 

All members of the church school, as 
participating members of the Pageant, file 
past the Orp Man with the lantern in 


absolute silence and go to appointed seats. 

Tue Op Man closes the door, moves 
to the rear, where he hands the lantern to 
Peter, who has been standing there si- 
lently. He then takes a seat part way 
down the- hall. 


PETER walks up the center aisle toward 
the altar until he reaches the place where 
the others are seated. He places the lan- 
tern on the floor and sits down. All con- 
tinue the pantomime of talking together. 
Music continues softly until READER be- 
gins. The Reaper rises from the right- 
hand seat and comes forward. 


READER: When Jesus vanished from the 
Mount of Olives in a cloud, the Apos- 
tles were overjoyed but puzzled. They 
felt alone. Then they returned to Jeru- 
salem, a Sabbath day’s journey away, 
and when they had entered they went 
up to the upper room, which was the 
meeting place of all who loved and fol- 
lowed Jesus: “Peter and John and 
James and Andrew, Philip and Thomas, 
Bartholomew and Matthew, James the 
son of Alphaeus and Simon the Zealot 
and Judas the son of James. All these 
with one accord devoted themselves to 
prayer, together with the women and 
Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his 
brothers.” * Soon others joined them un- 
til there were more than a hundred and 
twenty. 


(Several other figures enter from the side 
and seat themselves among the Apos- 
TLES.) 


Reaper: And soon it was Pentecost, 
meaning “the fiftieth’ because it oc- 
curred on the fiftieth day after the be- 
ginning of the Passover feast. People 
from all lands and all countries of the 
world came to Jerusalem and every 
house was full. 


(Two Grirts carrying lanterns on the 
ends of staffs enter from opposite sides. 
They proceed up the sides and cross back 
of the Apostles as the READER continues. 
The Cxuor begins to hum same hymn as 
used above.) 

Reaper: And on Whitsunday or Pente- 
cost, when the group gathered in the 
room above the shop, the very air 
seemed charged with mystery. 


(Two Grrts stand slightly away from 
each other, back of the Aposties. The 
wind starts to blow. The Cxuom stops 
humming.) 

Reaper: “And suddenly a sound came 
from heaven like the rush of a mighty 
wind, and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting. And there appeared 
to them leaping tongues as of fire.” And 
all the people felt the Holy Spirit had 


(Continued on Page 42) 


1All quotations are taken from the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. 
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THEME FoR Marcu: God Will Help Us 
For the Leader: 


“TJ was acquainted with a spring of life 
from my childhood, which enlightened 
me in my tender years and pointed my 
heart towards the Lord, begetting true 
sense in me, and faith, and hope, and 
love, and humility, and meekness.... . 4 


Isaac Penincton, 17th century Quaker 

Some children, like Isaac Penington, are 
very sensitive to God in their lives. Others 
need to be awakened to his presence. The 
hope behind these services is that they 
may strengthen this relationship in the 
lives of the children you lead. 


The songbook used, unless otherwise 
listed, is Hymns for Primary Worship, 
Westminster Press. When a song is new 
to your children, do not drill on it in the 
worship service, but rather read the words 
with feeling once or twice and then sing 
them to the group. Try to get a little time 
outside of the service to practice songs. 

The book, The Children’s Story Gar- 
den, from which two stories are recom- 
mended contains many stories suitable for 
worship. It was edited by Anna Broomell, 
and published by Lippincott, 1920. It is 
now out of print but may be located in 
some libraries. : 

The Elsie Anna Wood pictures on the 
life of Christ are available from Pilgrim 
Press book stores, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and 14 Beacon St., Boston 
8, Mass. Size 12 x 18 inches, 35c each; 3 
for $1.00. The Muncasky picture, “Christ 
Before Pilate” is also available in an 8 x 10 
size for 50c from the same source. 


1. God Will Help Us Be Good 


Worsuip Center: A picture of Jesus 
talking to children, The Elsie Anna 
Wood picture is good. 


PrELuDE: No. 187, Brahm’s 

Song” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 
O come let us worship the Lord, 
Let us listen to his voice and feel him 
near. 
INTRODUCTION TO SERVICES 

MontH: 

Month before last we talked in our wor- 
ship services about the good news which 
Jesus had for people, the good news that 
there is a God and that God wants to help 
people. Jesus said this good news was for 
children too. He said they could have God 
for their king; they could be in God’s 
kingdom. 

This month of March, let us think to- 
gether each Sunday of some of the ways 


*Dayton, Ohio. 
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by Lillian White Shepard* 


God will help us. As we do this we can 
think about how God helped Jesus in 
those same ways. In these days before 
Easter most Christian people are thinking 
a great deal about Jesus. We will be 
thinking about him too. Shall we sing, 
“Tell Me the Stories of Jesus”? 

Sonc: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,’ No. 

82, Stanzas 1 and 2 


CONVERSATION: 

We shall be hearing things about Jesus 
as we go along through the month. Now 
first let us think about God helping us. 
Do you really believe that God will help 
you? In what way do you think God will 
help you? (Let the children talk this over, 
you asking questions to draw them out 
and clarify their thinking. It will probably 
be better for you not to try to make them 
think as you do, but rather help them find 
what they themselves think. Cherish their 
contributions and tie them in with the 
following worship services. If you feel the 
children are really doing some deep think- 
ing, you may wish to record their words 
and arrange them in sort of a prose-poem 
during the coming week to read to them 
next Sunday to remind them of what their 
thinking has been.) 

Sonc: “God Is with Me Every Day,” No. 

40. 

ScRIPTURE: 
O Lord, our Lord, 
how majestic is thy name in all 
the earth! ... 

what is man that thou art mindful 

of him, 
and the son of man that thou 
dost care for him? 

Yet thou hast made him little less 


than God. 
—From Psalm 8, RSV 
SpokEN MepriTatTion: “Can We Be 
Good?” 


There’s one way I feel very sure that 
God will help us. I feel sure he will help 
us to be good. I feel sure of this because 
I know God wants us to be very good, 
very pure and very good. Jesus once said, 
“Blessed are those who hunger and thirst 
after goodness, for they shall be filled with 
goodness.” I believe that every one way 
down deep in his heart wants to be good, 
wants to do what God wants him to. But 
we don’t think about this often enough. 
Let us pause now and think of how much 
we would really like to be good. “Blessed 
are those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be satisfied.” 
(Matthew 5:6) 
Sirent Moments 

THOUGHT 
MEDITATION, continued 

Jesus was very good. He wanted to do 
God’s will more than anything else in the 
world. What was it that made Jesus so 
good? It was God. Jesus often remember- 
ed how very much he wanted to be good. 


FOR PRAYER AND 


MARCH 


He often asked God to help him. I 

imagine he often said inside himself, 

“Dear God, my perfect Father, make me 

good, make me pure.” Shall we bow our 

heads and be silent and ask God to make 

us good? 

SILENT MomMENT 

PRAYER: Dear God, our helper, we want 
to do the right things. We want to be 
good. We want to do what you want us 
to. O God, help us. Make us pure and 
true to thee. 


MEDITATION, continued: 

God tells us what is the good and right 
way to think and to speak and to do. He 
makes us know this in our hearts. We 
must listen to that voice in our hearts. We 
must pay attention to it; we must obey it. 
Then we shall be happy and God will talk 
to us more and more. I am very thankful 
that God has put that voice in our hearts. 
ScripTuRE: (Let the children repeat it 

with you.) “I will give thanks unto the 

Lord with my whole heart.” (Psalm 

Ga) 

BENEDICTION Sone: “God Be in My 

Head,” No. 47 in Sing, Children, Sing, 

Abingdon-Cokesbury 


2. God Will Make Us Helpful 


Worsuip CentER: The Elsie Anna Wood 
picture, “Jesus the Healer” 

PRELUDE: Numbers 187 and 188 (Brahm’s 
“Cradle Song” and excerpt from “He 
Shall Feed His Flock,’ from The Mes- 
siah) 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

O come let us worship the Lord, 
Let us listen to his voice and feel him 
near. 

Sone: “God Is with Me Every Day,” No. 
40 

ScRIPTURE: 

God is in his holy temple 
Let all the earth keep silence before 


him. 
Habakkuk 2:20 
SILENT MoMENTS 
CoNVERSATION: 

Last week you told some of the ways 
you thought God would help you. These 
are some of the things you said: (Read 
or review what the children said.) Is there 
anything anyone would like to add to- 
day? Maybe you have been thinking about 
it during the week. (Allow plenty of time 
for thought and contributions.) 


One thing I think we all feel sure of is 
that God will help us be good, because he 
wants us to be good. Maybe some of you 
have been asking God this past week to 
help you be good. Maybe some of you 
have been listening for God’s voice in 
your heart. (Pause here for sincere con- 
tributions but do not encourage saying 
things to please the teacher or keep up 
with other children. If you feel that the 
children have been truly sensing God’s 
help during the past week, pause for mo- 
ments of thankfulness or spoken words of 
thanks. ) 

There is another way in which I believe 
that God will help us. We would like to 
be helpful to people, wouldn’t we? We 
would like to help our fathers and moth- 
ers a lot and also other people. I believe 
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God will help us to be helpful to people. 
I will tell you a story of a little girl whom 
God helped to be helpful. 

Srory: ‘“Maisie’s First Meeting,’ page 
136, The Children’s Story Garden. Here 
is a brief synopsis of the story in case 
you do not have the book: 

Maisie’s big cousin Sarah took Maisie 
one Sunday to church with her. Cousin 
Sarah went to the Quaker or Friends 
meeting. There the people sat in silence 
and waited for God to speak to them in- 
stead of having a sermon and singing 
songs. It seemed strange to Maisie at 
first, but she thought the faces of the peo- 
ple looked as if God were speaking to 
them. Gradually Maisie began to feel she 
would like to speak to God and she made 
up a little prayer verse which she said 
several times. Then good things to do 
began to come into her heart. She wanted 
to help someone the way Jesus helped the 
sick people. She decided that next day 
she would take her cat, “Muff,” over for 
a little lame girl to see, because she had 
never had a big Angora cat. 


Leaver: God told Maisie something to 
do to be helpful to someone. I believe 
he will tell us all if we are quiet often 
enough and listen to him. God made 
Jesus very helpful. How many, many 
people he has helped! 

Srory: You can tell or refer to the story 
of Jesus healing the little girl when her 
parents thought she was dead, Mark 
5: 22,23,35-43. 

ScripruRE: “I will give thanks unto the 


Lord with my whole heart.” (Psalm 
PTs) 
BENEDICTION Sonc: “God Be in My 


Head,” No. 47, Sing, Children, Sing 


3. God Will Help Us Stand 
Mistreatment 


PRELUDE: “Finlandia” 

CALL TO WorsHIP: 
O rest in the Lord, 
Wait patiently for him. 

Psalm 37:7 

ConveRSATION: We are thinking this 
month of how God will help us. Does 
anyone have any new thoughts about 
this today? Have you been remember- 
ing God this past week? When do you 
think of God? (Allow plenty of time 
for answers to the questions. The leader 
may want to tell when she thinks of 
God each day.) 

Sone: “I Talk to God Wherever I May 
Be,” No. 38 

Srory-TALk: 

Jesus Stroop MIsTREATMENT 


Sometimes people do things to us that 
we don’t like a bit. Sometimes they say 
things we just hate. It just seems as if 
we couldn’t stand it. Sometimes we are 
so hurt or so mad, we hit people back, or 
say some mean thing real quick, or run 
off and cry and sulk. There are a great 
many things that are hard to stand. 

Jesus had a great many things which 
were hard to stand. He was doing many 
things to help people, but some of the 
members of the synagogues found fault 
with him. They said it was a bad spirit 
he had which made him able to cure 
people. Imagine that! When Jesus’ heart 
was so full of love! They said he was a 
bad man, a lawbreaker, because he cured 
people on Sunday. One time when Jesus 
was preaching, the people didn’t like what 
he said and wanted to throw him down a 
hill, but God helped him get away. 

God helped Jesus endure patiently all 
these things, even when people struck him 
in the face. He wanted God to help him, 
and God did. Jesus didn’t strike back and 
he didn’t go off and pout; he just stood 
everything. Those things hurt his feelings, 
but God helped him stand them all. 

Jesus forgave the people who did these 
things, because he knew they didn’t un- 
derstand why they were doing them. So 
often we do bad things and we do not 
know why. Jesus knew that and he for- 
gave them. Once he prayed to God, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” Shall we pray that we 
can stand things that hurt our feelings as 
Jesus did? 

SmtentT Moment 
PRAYER BY LEADER: O God, help us to 
stand the hard things in the world. 

Help us to stand it when people do 

things we don’t like. Make us patient 

with things and with people. “Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” 
Sone: “Thou Art with Us,” 
stanza 1 only, this Sunday. 


No. 49, 


Benepiction: And let patience have its 
full effect that you may be perfect and 
complete, lacking in nothing. (James 
1:4 modified RSV) 


4. God Will Help Us Stand Pain 


Worsuip CENTER: Picture of “Christ be- 
fore Pilate,’ by Muncasky 
Pretupe: Theme of Finlandia 
Catt to Worsuip: As for service No. 3 
SILENT WAITING 
Sonc: “God Is with Me,” No. 40 
LEADER: 
Sometimes our feelings get hurt and 
sometimes our bodies get hurt: we break 
an arm or cut a finger or bump our heads 


LAYS Buttons 


These souvenirs stimulate interest and attend- 
ance. Send for free catalog showing 
complete line of buttons and 

all other Sunday School - 
supplies and 
accessories. 
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Ever Popular 
Always Worn 


A WELCOME 
button for new mem- 
bers, contests, cic. ¢ EASTER 
button in rich colors. ¢ MOTHER’S 
DAY button—Bible and red and white carnations. 
VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL button, two designs: No. 3, 


Open Bible in front of Cross; No. 2, Children walking to Church. 
BIRTHDAY button, two designs: Cake (illustrated) and No. 831. Birds 
and Flowers. © Also RALLY DAY, CHRISTMAS, FLAG, “JESUS SAVES,”’ etc. 
All above buttons only 25¢ a dozen or $2.00 per 100. 

Order today from your S. S. Supply Dealer or Direct. 


WM. H. DIETZ, INC., 10 S. Wabash Avenue 


e Dept, 53 © Chicago 3, Illinois 


like everything or the dentist has to hurt 
us fixing our teeth, or the doctor has to 
stick a needle in us to get some medicine 
in us fast. Everyone has to have hurts 
and pains and aches sometimes. Well 
that’s just the way this world is, but we 
can learn to bear all the hurts patiently. 
God our helper will help us. 
ScripTuRE: Psalm 46:1 
Leaver: A refuge is a place to go for 
protection. We can go to God for help 
and protection. He will give us strength 
and patience. We can bear hard hurts 
and hard pains with his help. We might 
even gét.so we would laugh at them. 
Sone: “Thou Art With Us,” No. 49, 

stanzas 1 and 2 
Strory-TALk: 

Gop HEtrep Jesus BEAR PAIN 

Jesus had hard hurts and pains to bear. 
The people who didn’t like him even 
wanted to kill him. They wanted him to 
suffer. But Jesus was brave; he was 
strong, because he had God with him. 
When things got too hard, he just left 
them to God. He said, “Into thy hands 
I give my life.” And that’s what we must 
do when things seem too hard for us, just 
give ourselves to God and let him look 
after us. 

Jesus was patient and did not get angry 
with the people who hurt him, but he said 
to God, “Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they are doing.” Let us 
pray God to help us stand pain. 

Sment Moments 
Spoken Prayer: O God, you are a father 
to us. You will take care of us. You 
will help us bear things. You will some- 
times bear things for us. We want to 
be thy children. Amen. 
ScRIPTURE: 
As a father pities his children, 
So the Lord pities those who fear him. 
Psalm 103:13 
The eternal God is your dwelling-place, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms. 
Deuteronomy 33:27 
(As for service No. 3) 


5. God Will Help Us Not to 
Be Afraid 


Worsuip CENTER: A picture of Jesus 
riding into Jerusalem, such as Elsie 
Anna Wood’s “The Triumphal Entry” 

PRELUDE: Music of the hymn, “Ride on, 
Ride on in Majesty” 

Catt To Worsuip: As for service No. 3 

SitEnt Moments 

Story: 


BENEDICTION: 


Jesus Was Nor Arraip 

Jesus thought he should go to the city 
to tell the people there the good news 
about God. He had been _ preaching 
mostly in the country before. But now he 
thought God wanted him to go right into 
the biggest city in his land, the city of 
Jerusalem. 

It was very dangerous going to Jeru- 
salem. Jesus’ friends were afraid to have 
him go. There were a number of people 
there who were very powerful and they 
did not like Jesus. But Jesus thought God 
wanted him to go, so he was not afraid. 
God would help him. 

So he and his closest friends turned 
their footsteps toward Jerusalem. They 
were traveling by foot so it took them 
several days to get there. When they got 
almost to Jerusalem, Jesus borrowed a 
donkey and rode the rest of the way. 
Your church school lesson tells you what 
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happened as he approached the city. 
When Jesus looked at the city, he cried. 
He said, “If you only knew the things 
that are peaceful, you would not have to 
suffer so much.” Later Jesus said he 
would like to gather the people of Jeru- 
salem to him the way a hen gathers her 
chicks under her wing. Jesus’ heart was 
full of love instead of fear, and ‘““There is 
no fear in love, but perfect love casts out 


fear.” (I John 4:18a.) 

Sonc: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” 
No. 82 

Story: “Mary Proude,” page 192, The 


Children’s Story Garden 

LEADER: All of us get afraid sometimes, 
but God can help us overcome fear just 
as he helped Jesus. 


Sone: “Thou Art with Us,” No. 49, all 
stanzas 
SCRIPTURE: 
What time I am afraid, 
I will put my trust in thee. 
Psalm 56:3 
God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble. 
Psalm 46:1 
LEADER: We have learned this month, I 
hope, that we have a Helper. God is 
our helper. We can turn to him when- 
ever we need help. He will never for- 
get us. 
Sone: “I Talk to God Wherever I May 
Be,” No. 38 
BENEDICTION Sonc: “God Be in My 
Head,” No. 47, Sing, Children, Sing 


Junior Department 


By Arlene S. Hall* 


THEME FOR Marcu: Jesus, Our Teacher 


For the Leader: 


Last month’s worship services were 
based on the theme, “Jesus, Our Friend.” 
This month we want to help the juniors 
prepare their hearts for Easter by meas- 
uring their lives by Jesus’ teachings. It is 
hoped that each Sunday may be a fresh 
commitment to the teachings of Jesus and 
inspire renewed effort to practice them. 

The juniors will need copies of the 
choral reading (worship service 1) and 
the group prayer (worship service 3). 

Have a group of juniors make the wor- 
ship hanging for the first Sunday, In 
other services pictures are used for the 
worship center. 

Hymns are found in Hymns for Junior 
Worship and in many other hymnals. 


1. Jesus Taught Peace 


Worsuip CENTER: On a dark blue hang- 
ing put silver stars and the words 
“Peace on Earth.” 

PRELUDE: “Come, Thou Almighty King” 

CuHorAL Catt To Worsuip: ‘Come, 
Thou Almighty King” 

CHORAL READING: 


Wuat Jesus Sarp* 

Leader: You have heard that it was 
said to them of old time, thou shalt not 
kill, But I say unto you, 

Group 1: Everyone who is angry with 
his brother is just as wrong. 

Group 2: If therefore you are offering 
a gift on the altar, and there remember 
that your brother has anything against 
you, leave your gift there, go your way. 

Group 3: First be friends with your 
brother, then come and offer gifts to God. 

Leader: You have heard that it was 
said in olden time, an eye for an eye, and 


*Anderson, Indiana. 


Selected passages from Matthew 5, paraphrased 
yi juniors in Vacation School, West Hartford, 
onn., from Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, 
—Connecticut Council of Churches. Used by 


permission. 
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a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, 
Group I: Do not try to get revenge. 

When anyone hits you, do not hit him in 

return. 

Group 2: Give to him that asks. 

Group 3: Loan to him who wants to 
borrow. 

Leader: You have heard that it was 
said in olden time, you shall love your 
neighbor and hate your enemy; but I say 
to you, 

Group 1: Love your enemies. 

Group 2: Pray for those who hurt you. 

All: Then you will be worthy to be 
called children of God. 

Hymn: “A Prayer for Peace” 

LEADER: There are a number of symbols 
of peace. Two of these are the olive 
branch and the dove. You can think of 
others. In the story you are about to 
hear the characters discovered the 
greatest symbol and basis for peace. 

Story: 

Tue InvincisLe LEADER’ 

“Tell me a story about when you were 
a great soldier. Tell me about one of the 
battles you won,” said a little boy to his 
grandfather. 

The old man had been a colonel in the 
Austrian army for many years and could 
recount fierce tales of conquest by his 
troops. But today he shook his head as he 
took the boy upon his knee. 

“T will tell you, instead,’ he said, ‘“‘of 
the greatest battle I ever lost, which was 
won by braver men than mine.” 

The little boy was astonished, for he 
thought that his grandfather’s soldiers 
were the bravest in the world. So he list- 
ened eagerly. 


“IT was commanded,” the old colonel 
began, “‘to march against a little town in 
Tyrol and lay siege to it. We had been 
meeting stubborn resistance in that part 
of the country, but we felt sure that we 
should win because all of the advantages 
were on our side. My confidence, how- 
ever, was arrested by a remark from a 
prisoner we had taken. ‘You will never 
take that town,’ he said, ‘for they have an 
Invincible Leader.’ 


2From The Children’s Story Garden collected 
by a committee of the Philadelphia Yearly meet- 
ing of Friends, Anna Pettit Broomell, Chairman. 
Copyright, 1920, 1948, by Anna Pettit Broomell, 
Chairman, published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


*“‘*What doés the fellow mean?’ I in- 
quired of one of my staff. ‘And who is this 
leader of whom he speaks?’ 

“Nobody seemed able to answer my 
question, and so in case there should be 
some truth in the report, I doubled prep- 
arations. 

“As we descended through the pass in 
the Alps, I saw with surprise that the cat- 
tle were still grazing in the valley and 
that women and children—yes, and even 
men—were working in the fields. 

““Fither they are not expecting us, or 
this is a trap to catch us,’ I thought to 
myself. As we drew nearer the town we 
passed people on the road. They smiled 
and greeted us with a friendly word, and 
then went on their way. So friendly was 
their attitude toward us, and so different 
from the usual reception given us, that 
my soldiers forgot they were under disci- 
pline and returned the greeting. 

“Finally we reached the town and clat- 
tered up the cobble-paved streets—colors 
flying, horns sounding a challenge, arms 
in readiness. The forge of the blacksmith 
shop was glowing, and the smith left it 
to stand in the door with a number of 
others to watch us pass. Suddenly he 
waved to one of my soldiers and I heard 
him exclaim, ‘I knew that fellow when we 
were boys together at Innsbruch!’ 


“Women came to the windows or door- 
ways with little babies in their arms. Some 
of them looked startled and held the 
babies closer, then went quietly on with 
their household tasks without panic or 
confusion. As for the boys—little fellows 
like you, my son,” the old man cuddled 
the boy in his arms; “they made us feel as 
though we were taking part in a glorious 
parade for their special amusement. They 
swarmed after us, whooping with delight 
and asking innumerable questions about 
the weapons we carried. Apparently they 
had never seen guns and swords before. 


“It was impossible to keep strict disci- 
pline, and I began to feel rather foolish. 
My soldiers answered the questions of the 
children, and I saw one old warrior throw 
a kiss to a little golden-haired tot on a 
doorstep. ‘Just the size of my Liza,’ he 
muttered. 

“Still no sign of ambush. We rode 
straight to the open square on which 
faced the town hall. Here, if anywhere, 
resistance was to be expected. This is 
what we found. The door of the beautiful 
old building was open. Pigeons flew up 
from the grass around the fountain as we 
approached. No cannon or barricade was 
in sight, and my regiment, as it poured 
into the square, looked out of place. 

“Just as I had reached the hall and my 
guard was drawn up at attention, an old 
white-haired man, who by his insignia I 
surmised to be the mayor, stepped forth, 
followed by ten men in simple peasants’ 
costume. They were all dignified and un- 
abashed by the armed force before them— 
the most terrible soldiers of the great 
army of Austria.” 

“And what did this old man say, in the 
face of your guns and your cannon?” asked 
the little boy breathlessly. 


“He walked down the steps, straight 
to my horse’s side, and with hand ex- 
tended, cried, ‘Welcome, brother!’ One of 
my aides made a gesture as if to strike 
him down with his sword, but I saw by 
the face of the old mayor that this was 
no trick on his part. 

“Where are your soldiers?’ I demand- 


“ ‘Soldiers? Why, don’t you know we 
have none!’ he replied in wonderment, as 
though I had said, ‘Where are your 
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giants?’ or ‘Where are your dwarfs?’ 

“ “But we have come to take the town.’ 

“Well, no one will stop you.’ 

*“*Are there none here to fight?’ 

“At this question, the old man’s face lit 
up with a rare smile that I will always 
remember. Often afterwards, when en- 
gaged in bloody warfare, I would sudden- 
ly see that man’s smile—and somehow, I 
came to hate my business. His words were 
simply: 

“No, there is no one here to fight. 
We have chosen Christ for our Leader, 
and he taught men another way.’ ” 

“What did you do then, grandfather?” 
asked the little boy eagerly. 


“Do you know, son,” the old soldier an- 
swered, “there seemed nothing left for us 
to do but to ride away, leaving the town 
unmolested. It was impossible to take it. 
If I had ordered my soldiers to fire on 
those smiling men, women, and children, 
I knew they would not have obeyed me. 
Even military discipline has its limits. 
Could I command the grisly soldier to 
shoot down the child who reminded him 
of his Lisa? I reported to headquarters 
that the town had offered unassailable 
resistance, although this admission injured 
my military reputation. But I was right. 
We had literally been conquered by these 
simple folk who followed implicity the 
leadership of Jesus Christ.” 


Hymn: “Saviour, in the Words I Say” 

PRAYER: For peace in our own commun- 
ities and in the world, and for help in 
being peace-makers. 


2. Jesus Taught Us to Return 
Good for Evil 


Worsuip CENTER: 
Christ” 

PRELUDE: “O Worship the King” 

Catit To Worsuip: “Enter his gates with 
thanksgiving, and his courts with 
praise! Give thanks to him, bless his 
name.”—Psalm 100:4 RSV 


Hymn: “Building” 
ScripturE: Matthew 5:43-48 


LEADER: Jesus taught his followers to re- 
turn good for evil. Let us think about 
some people who have done that. 


First Junior: “Jane Addams” 
Although Jane Addams was never poor 
herself, she had always dreamed and plan- 
ned to help the poor, the outcast, and the 
lonely. The day finally came when Jane 
Addams opened her famous Hull House 
in Chicago. But the people she wanted to 
help were not thankful. Instead they were 
resentful and suspicious. Maybe Jane 
Addams was a government spy. Or did 
she have something to sell? Or was she 
just a rich lady “lording” it over the 
poor? Jane Addams could have quit then, 
but she didn’t. Instead, at Hull House she 
took care of neighborhood babies and 
talked to the foreign mothers in their own 
language. She had story times and games 
for the children, parties and handcrafts 
for all ages, classes for young people and 
adults. Because Jane Addams _ returned 
love for ill-will and suspicion, she be- 
came known as “the greatest woman in 
Chicago” and her Hull House is known 
the world around for its helpful friendli- 
ness, 
SEconD Junior: “Marcus Whitman” 
Marcus Whitman, medical missionary 
to the Cayuse Indians in the Oregon Ter- 
ritory, had many occasions to return good 
for evil. Even though he and his wife had 
to make countless sacrifices in order to 
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minister to the Cayuse, the Indians were 
always suspicious and often envious. 

An Indian came to Whitman with a 
bad cough. Just as Whitman’s treatment 
began to help him get better, the man 
went out into the cold rain. Then he 
blamed Whitman for his bad cough. 
Many, many times Whitman helped them, 
but they never learned to trust him. One 
time several Indians became discontent- 
ed. They took their unhappiness out on 
Marcus Whitman by starting a whispering 
campaign. They said, ‘““That boy who died 
so suddenly last week—they say there was 
nothing wrong with him. The white doc- 
tor caused his death.” 

But Dr. Whitman continued his minis- 
try of love. Because he did, more and 
more Indians sent their children to mis- 
sion schools; they learned better ways to 
plough and plant, and they learned about 
Jesus Christ and the Christian way. 


Tuirp Junior: “Florence Nightingale” 


Every step of organizing, program- 
ming, teaching is given in defail. 


No outside research is necessary— 
all feaching helps are provided. 


(a3) Fully integrated Activity Materials. 


Lessons, Activity Materials based 
squarely on the Bible; adapted to 
educational needs of each child. 


Additional Courses available: Five 
other complete two-week courses; 
four one-month courses; two 
broadly graded fen-session courses. 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 


When the Crimean War broke out in 
1854, the prime minister of England sent 
Florence Nightingale to the war front to 
be in charge of the nurses. Only forty 
women could be found in all of England 
who would go as her nurses. When they 
arrived at the front, they found a shed 
that served as the hospital with four miles 
of beds filled with wounded men. How 
hard Florence Nightingale and her nurses 
worked, how tired they became! Yet the 
army officers were so angry that women 
had been sent as nurses that they would 
not help Florence Nightingale in any way. 
Instead they did what they could to make 
things harder for her. She knew it was 
most important to help the sick and 
wounded. No wonder the soldiers called 
her ‘angel Florence.” 


FourtH Junior: “George 


Carver” 


Washington 


George Washington Carver was one of 
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with newly designed Texts and 
Activity Materials for all groups 
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aids, Bible training, handwork. Each pupil has 
Activity Materials designed for head, hand, heart. 
You can’t fail with these clear, complete courses. 
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Aninspiring story of 
eternal hope—the story 
of Jesus’ Resurrection 


All the events of Christ’s Resurrection are 
impressively portrayed beginning with the 
visit of the two Marys and Salome to the tomb. 


Beautifully shown in full color reproduced 
from magnificent original art. Easy-to-read 
titles on each frame. Costuming,characteriza- 
tions and settings have been authenticated 
by thorough, expert research. 


FULL COLOR Price $5.00 


No manual 


35 mm. only 
34 Single frames 


Order Now For Prompt Delivery 


If your visual aids dealer or denominational 
book store cannot supply you, write direct. 


Other Concordia Lenten ond Easter Season Filmstrips @ 


pate 


@ The Last Supper........... 28 Frames © 
i Jesus in Gethsemane......- 31 Frames © 
| Jesus Before Annas and 5 
2 Gainphed a2 foe seek 37 Frames © 
@ Christ Before Pilate........ 39 Frames © 
/ Crucifixion And Burial Of S 
a re ae ae 2 38 Frames a 
© Jesus’ Entry Into Jerusalem .38 Frames © 
© The Emmaus Disciples. .... 32 Frames | 
| The Ascension Of Jesus. ...24 Frames © 
a The Story Of Pentecost..... 32 Frames © 


All are Full Color 
pais shette 00 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS SERVICE 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE — 
3558 S. JEFFERSON * ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


the most famous scientists America has 
ever had. The cotton farmers in the South 
were getting poorer and poorer. Their soil 
was worn out, the prices were too low, 
and the boll weevil was attacking their 
crop. It was George Washington Carver 
who came to the rescue. He taught them 
how to plant sweet potatoes so they could 
get 266 bushels per acre instead of just 
37. In his laboratory Carver found 107 
useful products that could be made from 
the sweet potato. He introduced peanut 
growing. From peanuts, oils, cheeses, 
sauces, syrups, face cream, ink, dyes, and 
stains could be produced. 


How much Carver gave to America! 
Yet wherever he went Carver met with 
unfriendliness and sneers. Many times 
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hotels refused to give him a room. Busses 
and street cars would let him ride if he 
sat in the very back. Yet this great man 
of brown skin gave love in return for in- 
sults and dedicated his entire life to help- 
ing his fellow man. In his heart and life 
he found rich rewards. 

LEADER: The greatest example of one 
who returned good for evil is Jesus 
Christ. Let us bow our heads and think 
about how he returned good for evil. 


Sment MepiratTion: (Pianist may play 
softly ““O Master of the Loving Heart’’) 


CuHorAL PRAYER: “O Master of the Lov- 


ing Heart” 


3. Jesus Taught Forgiveness 


“The Praying Hands” 
“O Worship the King” 


CHorAL CALL To Worsuip: “The Lord 
Is in His Holy Temple” 


PRAYER PoEM: 
Our Father 
Teach us not to fear, 
Since Thou, dear God, 
Art always near. 
And though no friend 
Be at our side 
Thou art our ever certain Guide. 
Teach us to trust 
Thy loving care, 
All times and places 
Everywhere. 


Worsuip CENTER: 
PRELUDE: 


—Epirw Kent Battie* 
“Hear Our Prayer, O Lord” 
(to be read by four 


RESPONSE: 


ScRIPTURE PASSAGES: 
juniors ) 

Mark 11:24-25 
Matthew 6:14-15 
Luke 23:34 

Matthew 18:21-22 


“The Lord’s Prayer’ by Malotte 


Group PRAYER: 


Our Master, 

If we are mistreated, 
Help us to forgive. 

If we are blamed without reason, 
Help us to forgive. 

If we are offended, 
Help us to forgive. 

O Master, may we be forgiving like 
you. 

If we are unkind and thoughtless, 
Forgive us. 

If we are unfair, 
Forgive us. 

If we lack courage to do the right, 
Forgive us. 

O Master, help us be like you in word 
and deed. Amen. 


Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” 


Soto: 


4. Jesus, the Master Teacher 


Worsuip CENTER: Picture of Jesus teach- 
ing on the mountainside 
PRELUDE: “O Worship the King” 


Catt To Worsurp: (as for the second 


session. ) 
Hymn: “At Work Beside His Father’s 
Bench” 
Picturz Strupy: “Jesus Teaching on the 
Mountainside” 
Jones covyrigit, 1s ae of by Mad” 
pany, publishers, es pi by = eon 


Jesus had begun his ministry of teach- 
ing, preaching, and healing. His disciples 
were much impressed. Their Master could 
do miracles. They were proud of the 
things he had done. But most of all Jesus 
wanted to teach them the spirit of the life 
he lived. He wanted to teach them that 
the way his followers feel and think in 
their hearts and minds is most important. 

The crowds had flocked about him. 
Some were just curious to see what Jesus 
would do next. Jesus knew that his fol- 
lowers could not be merely curious. They 
must know how to live as he taught. Jesus 
saw the crowd round about. He climbed 
the mountain and there sat down and 
taught the people. These teachings are 
called the Sermon on the Mount. 

Look at the face of Jesus. See how 
eager he is to have his hearers understand. 
Look at the faces of those who listen. 
What are these people thinking and feel- 
ing? How would you feel if you had been 
in this group? What would you think 
about? 

ScripTurE: Matthew 5:1-12 
PRAYER: The Lord’s Prayer (in unison) 


Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 


5. Palm Sunday 


Worsuip CENTER: Picture of the tri- 
umphal entry; palm leaves 


PRELUDE: “The Palms” 


Catt To Worsuip: “This is the day 
which the Lord has made; let us rejoice 
and be glad in it.”—Psalm 118:24 
RSV 


CHorat Response: “A Call to Worship” 
(to be sung antiphonally) 


Hymn: “May Jesus Christ Be Praised” 
PRAYER (praise and thanks for Jesus) 
ScripturE: Mark 11:1-10 

Hymn: “To Thee, Redeemer, King” 
Tax: The First Palm Sunday 


On that day long ago the people 
wanted to make Jesus king. They wanted 
him to be their ruler. What a fine ruler 
he would make! He could heal their sick, 
give them food, make them happy. Many 
people thought their troubles would ‘be 
over if Jesus were in charge of things. 
Some wanted him to be their ruler be- 
cause they loved him, but many wanted 
to crown him king because they thought 
he would bring prosperity, ease, and hap- 
piness to their country. Jesus did not eink 
to be king of their country. He wanted to 
be king of their hearts. 


TaLx: Palm Sunday, 1953 


Jesus still wants to be king of our 
hearts. Better than waving palm branches 
would be making him king of our hearts 
and lives. He would like us to give him 
allegiance in our thoughts and actions. 
Then he would not be king for just one 
day, but for always. Jesus does not want 
to be a person we read about in the Bible, 
but he wants to be a living person, living 
in our lives. He wants to be our friend, 
teacher, and king. Today let us crown 
Jesus king of our hearts. 

Leaver: In our hearts let each of us tell 

Jesus our thoughts. 


SILENT PRAYER 
Hymn: “Christ Triumphant” 


BENEDICTION: O Master, may we carry 
with us your spirit and your joy. Amen. 
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| Junior High Department 


By Laura A. Athearn* 


THEME FOR Marcu: Our Church 


To the Leader: 


The thought and attention of boys and 
girls is easily directed to the church and 
its values during this month in the Lenten 
Season. This is the time when they should 
know the spiritual values to be found in 
the church, both as an organization and 
as a fellowship of persens carrying on the 
work of Christ. 

Many boys and girls may be planning 
to join church on Palm Sunday. These 
worship services will give them inspira- 
tion and guidance leading up to that 
event. 

The worship services for this month 
may be planned to include a communion 
service for the group. This would have to 
be planned in cooperation with your min- 
ister. The communion service should be 
held on the Sunday preceding Palm Sun- 
day, or on Palm Sunday as a part of the 
immediate preparation for church mem- 
bership. No plan is included for such a 
service, as the practices differ in different 
denominational groups. If possible there 
should be a meeting with the group in 
preparation for the communion service 
when the pastor or someone especially 
prepared will explain the symbolism of 
the service quite completely, and help the 
group to understand the Scripture, pray- 
ers, hymns and ritual to be used. 


1. Theme: “The Church's One 
Foundation" 

Worsuip CENTER: Use picture of Christ 
above the altar or table on which op- 
ened Bible and one lighted candle are 
placed. 

PreLuDE: Hymn Tune Aurelia 

Catt To WorsuHip: Psalm 150:1-2 or 
Hebrews 1:1-3 

Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 


LeaperR: Although Jesus was God's be- 
loved Son, perfect and holy in every 
way, worthy of reverence and worship, 
he went with his family in Nazareth to 
the place of worship. That place was 
the Hebrew synagogue, the forerunner 
of the church. 


One day when Jesus was a man he 


went as usual to the synagogue. Let us 
read about it. 

Scripture: Luke 4:16-30 

Hymn: “We Would See Jesus,” or “The 
Hidden Years at Nazareth” 

Leaver: How thrilling it must have been 
to those who attended the synagogue 
service on that long-ago day! We are 
going to imagine that we have with us 
here today a boy and a girl of Nazareth 
who were present at that service. 

Jesus AT THE SYNAGOGUE 
(This dramatic conversation should be 


*Youth worker, First Methodist Church, Athens, 
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given by a boy and a girl dressed in Pal- 
estinean costume, if possible. The inter- 
ruptions by Voices may be given by desig- 
nated boys and girls speaking from the 
audience. One rehearsal should be suffici- 
ent to give this well). 

Miriam: I remember so well that love- 
ly spring day when Jesus came back from 
Judea to be with his family. Our house 
was near, and when the Sabbath came we 
went to the synagogue with Mary and 
Jesus and his brothers and sisters. 


Simeon: You had to sit with the women 
and girls, but I went with the men. 

Ist Voice: Was the synagogue like our 
church ? 

Simeon: No, it was not so comfortable 
or so attractive. We had to stand for most 
of the service. Usually we got very tired. 

2nd Voice: What did Jesus do? Was he 
the minister? 

Miriam: No, he stayed with his broth- 
ers at first, and stood for the long prayers 
as did the whole congregation. I peeped 
through the curtains at the back where I 
had to stay with my mother and the 
other women and children. I saw the lead- 
er of the synagogue bring the big scroll 
of the Prophets to Jesus and ask him to 
read. 

3rd Voice: Tell me, what did Jesus do? 

Simeon: He read from the prophet 
Isaiah, and he read with more under- 
standing than anyone I have ever heard. 
I think he knew this Scripture by heart 
because he looked at the people most of 
the time. It seemed as if the words were 
his own. 

4th Voice: What happened when he 
finished reading? 

Miriam: He closed the scroll and gave 
it to an attendant. Then he sat down in 
the seat that is used by the ruler of the 
synagogue, and he said, “Today, this 
scripture is fulfilled in your hearing.” 
Everyone was surprised and pleased. You 
could hear them whisper, “Is he not the 
son of Joseph the carpenter? How polite 
and gracious he is.” 


Simeon: But some of them didn’t like 
it, for that meant “the Spirit of the Lord” 
is upon a mere carpenter’s son. He was 
not a king and he would never be a great 
conqueror.” 

Miriam: Jesus seemed to know their 
thoughts. He said, “A prophet never re- 
ceives honor in his own country.” He went 
on to show that in Old Testament times 
God had to give his messages to those who 
were outside the Chosen People of Israel. 

Simeon: That made the people angry 
and they hissed and made threatening 
gestures toward Jesus. I wondered why. 

Miriam: I think he was telling them 
that they showed that they were not the 
kind of people God could use to build his 
kingdom, or to establish his church. 


Voice: What happened then? 

Simeon: You would never believe it. 
The people who had been his friends and 
neighbors turned against Jesus. They 
pushed him out of the synagogue, and 
toward a high hill. They were going to 
throw him over the hill. But there was 
something about Jesus that seemed strong- 
er than the mob. He just calmly walked 
through their midst and away where they 


FILMS 
LENT 
EASTER 


Fifteen-minute color motion 
pictures on the life of Christ, 
faithfully adhering to the Bible 
for Lenten and Easter 


© Bible classes 

© Youth groups 

® Sunday School classes 
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could not harm him, To me, he seemed 
like a King. 

Miriam: I am sorry that our Nazareth 
people would not listen to him. I think 
we lost a chance to work with him to 
found his church. 

Hymn: “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” 
CLosinc PRAYER: 

Our heavenly Father, we are glad for 
all the ways we can learn about Jesus 
Christ. We praise thee for his life on the 
earth, his deeds and words. We thank 
thee for our church which he founded. 
Help us, as we study and worship to- 
gether, to get ready to be workers in thy 
church. We pray in the name of Christ. 
Amen. 


2. Theme: The Church, 
"His New Creation” 


Worsuip CENTER: 

Make a very large silhouette in black 
and white, of a church showing a tall 
steeple, a window and an opened door. 
Hang this on a white background. On the 
altar or table, use only an opened Bible. 
PRELUDE: Use record giving church bell 

effect. 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

“We have thought on thy loving kind- 
ness, O God, in the midst of thy temple. 
As is thy name, O God, so is thy praise 
unto the ends of the earth: thy right hand 
is full of righteousness.” 

Hymn: “Glorious Things of Thee are 

Spoken,” or “Faith of our Fathers” 
ScripTuRE: Matthew 16:13-19 
LEADER: 

Jesus always showed great reverence for 
the Hebrew faith, and he never said or 
did anything that was contrary to its best 
teaching. But he knew that the Hebrew 
religion lacked the power that was needed 
to bring about God’s kingdom on the 
earth. He trained twelve men whom he 
chose to be his helpers, and the ones who 
would carry on his work. All the time, we 
can imagine, he was watching them, try- 
ing to find the loyalty and the faith that 
was needed to establish his church. Our 
Scripture has shown that he found in 
Peter the qualities of leadership he need- 
ed. What kind of a man was Peter? 
Story: 

PETER THE RoOCK-LIKE MAN 

(Note: This biography is suggestive of 
the kind of story you might use. Per- 
haps a member of the committee could 
tell one in a better way, or you might de- 
velop a radio drama introducing Peter 
as a celebrity and let him tell his own 


story. ) 


He had two names, Simon and Peter, 
and he lived in a tiny village on the 
shore of Lake Galilee. He was a fisher- 
man, in partnership with Zebedee and 
his sons James and John. He was ad- 
venturous and bold, just the man for fish- 
ing on stormy Galilee. 

When he heard of the deeds of wonder 
performed by Jesus, Peter wanted to see 
and know him. Then, one day Jesus came 
to the small fishing village. As he was 
walking along the shore of the Lake, he 
saw the fishing boat with Simon, Zebedee 
and the two sons. Jesus asked Peter to 
push the boat out a little from shore, so 
that he could use it as a place from which 
to preach to the crowd on shore. Never 
had Peter heard such preaching. As he 
listened to Jesus, he was ready to leave 
his fishing, and when Jesus called him he 
was ready to go. 
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So Peter became one of the twelve dis- 
ciples, learners and helpers, who travelled 
with Jesus for the rest of his life on earth. 
He had such an adventurous spirit that 
he was constantly thrilled by the power 
of Jesus. On one occasion the disciples re- 
ported to Jesus that questions were being 
asked as to who Jesus might be. Jesus put 
the question to his disciples—‘‘Who do 
you say that I am?” Peter exclaimed with 
honest fervor, “You are the Christ, Son 
of the living God.” 

This answer showed that he had some 
understanding of God’s purposes, and 
Jesus knew this man would be useful in 
building God’s kingdom on the earth. 

Jesus said, “Blessed are you Simon, son 
of Jonah. You did not learn this fact 
from other persons, but from my heaven- 
ly Father. I will call you Peter, a name 
which means a rock, and on this rock I 
will build my church and it will be so 
strong that nothing can really defeat it. 
I will teach you to use the keys that will 
open to you the resources of God.” 

Peter had much to learn, but he was 
able to learn by his mistakes. He denied 
Christ when the Roman soldiers took him 
away for trial. But after the Spirit of God, 
the Holy Spirit, came into his life, Peter 
was able to work for the establishment of 
the church. His rock-like character was 
the foundation. 


Hymn: “Once to Every Man and Na- 
tion,’ or “I Would be True” 
PRAYER: 


O God, we thank thee that Jesus could 
find a man like Peter to use in founding 
the church that has come down to us 
through the ages. We want to learn how 
to take our places in the church as learn- 
ers and followers of Christ. Help us to 
grow in goodness and truth and loyalty, 
so that we may work with Christ for the 
triumph of his Church in our world. 
Amen. 


BENEDICTION 


3. Theme: Our Church: 
“A Fellowship of Love" 


Worsuip CENTER: 

You may use the American and the 
Christian flags, one standing on each side 
of the altar or table on which may be 
placed an opened Bible. Three lighted 
candles placed so as to form a triangle 
will be effective. 

PRELUDE: Hymn tune, Ein Feste Burg 

(“A Mighty Fortress”) 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 64:1-4 or I 

Peter 1:3-5 
Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers,” 

chosen by committee 
Responsive READING: Choose a selection 

from the back of your hymnal, or read 

Psalm 67 responsively. 


LEADER: 

The church as we know it would never 
have been established had it not been for 
that group of disciples whom Jesus chose 
to be his helpers. After Jesus returned 


or one 


to be with the heavenly Father, his dis- 


ciples met often to worship, to talk about 
him, and to plan how they would live 
as he had taught them. Because Jesus 
himself had used the word church, they 
adopted that term as the name of the or- 
ganization that gradually grew into the 
church that is now found all over the 
world. 

This group of Jesus’ followers probably 
met in the fiees Room where they had 
kept the Last Supper with Jesus. They 
had meals together, and they shared their 
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possessions. For a long time the church 
family was small and all were well ac- 
quainted with one another. 


Hymn: ‘The Church’s One Foundation” 

PRAYER: Let us try quietly to imagine 
that we are meeting in the Upper 
Room with Jesus’ disciples. Let us each 
pray silently that God will help us to 
prepare to be helpers in the church. 


(Note to Leader: Time for silent prayer 
should not be too long. Count to twenty 
to yourself, then close the prayer period 
by repeating the Lord’s Prayer.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR Hymn _ INTERPRETA- 
tion: “A Mighty Fortress is Our God” 


Since our Church is a “fellowship of 
love,” it has often had to meet with op- 
position from those who believe that force 
is stronger than love. In the early days 
the Way of Christ had to stand before 
the way of cruel war as it was practiced 
in the Roman Empire. But always the 
church remained because its members had 
faith in Jesus Christ, and were strength- 
ened by the power of the Holy Spirit. Al- 
ways there have been great leaders in the 
church who would not let persecution turn 
them from their faith. 

(Ask the group to turn to the hymn, 
“A Mighty Fortress is Our God” in their 
hymnals. ) 

You will notice that the writer of the 
words and music for this hymn is Martin 
Luther, one of the great leaders who 
served the church in a time of crisis. It 
was a time when evil influences were at 
work in the church itself, and Luther was 
a man of such strong faith in God that 
he dared to stand for the right against 
those who tried to take his life. The date 
of the writing of this hymn is 1529, only a 
few years after Luther made his heroic 
stand for God and Christian truth. It is 
said that this hymn was written in honor 
of the martyrdom of two youths of Brus- 
sells who were burned at the stake rather 
than deny their Christ. 

The music of the hymn was also 
written by Luther. Listen to the music as 
it is played for you. (Pianist plays hymn 
through.) Notice the majesty and power 
that the music suggests. It is a marching 
song for those who belong to the fellow- 
ship of Love that is the church. 

Sing the first stanza of the hymn and 
notice the way the music helps to inter- 
pret the words. Read the second and third 
stanzas in unison. Sing the last stanza. 


BENEDICTION 


4. Theme: Our Church: 
“One O'er All the Earth” 


WorsHiP CENTER: 

Since a communion service will take 
place in many junior high departments, 
use the usual symbols of bread and the 
cup, arranged on a white cloth on the 
altar or table. Place a large cross in the 
background. 

PRELUDE: ‘Passion Chorale,” 
tune St. Christopher. 
CaLL TO WorsHIP: 

Isaiah 52:7. 

Hymn: To be selected by the committee. 

Scripture: I Corinthians 1:17-21 

LirAny oF Praise: (This is suggestive of 
the kind of Litany you can provide) 

Leader: For the church which was 
founded by Christ, 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For the lives of heroic men and 
women who have helped to make our 
church a power for good in the world, 


or hymn 


Psalm 91:1-2 or 
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Response: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For the different churches that 
are in our community, 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For the boys and girls of our 
own group who have decided to join our 
church, 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For the part that junior high 
boys and girls may have in the work of 
the church, 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 
MEDITATION: 

Leader: A church is different from any- 
thing else in the world. But really, what is 
a church? 

First Voice: A church is a group of 
people working together in loving fellow- 
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ship, seeking to carry on the work which 
Jesus began when he was on earth. 

Second Voice: The church is a building 
that is unique. It sometimes has a tall 
steeple pointing upward to God. Its win- 
dows are often of stained glass wrought 
with lovely colors, and picturing symbolic 
objects and scenes. The church is a place 
where one is led to thoughts of God in 
company with others. 

Third Voice: The church is the great- 
est and most powerful organization the 
world has ever known. Its power is great 
enough to wipe out war, poverty, sin of 
every kind, if its leaders and members 
would make use of its spiritual resources. 
To belong to the church and be conse- 
crated to its program means that one 
may share in the use of that divine power. 


Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty” 

BENEDICTION: 
Now may the love which came from 

God, 

Expressed in Jesus Christ, 
Shine through our lives as we go forth 
To do his will this day. Amen. 


5. Theme: 


"The Church Victorious” 


Worsuip CENTER: Secure, if possible, a 
large copy of “The Triumphal Entry,” 
by Plockhorst, or any good picture of 


the Palm Sunday event. Use palm 
branches for decoration. 
PRELUDE: “The Palms,” by Faure, or 


hymn tune St. Theodulph 
CaLL To WorsHIP 
Hymn: “All Glory, Laud and Honor” 
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Scripture: Mark 11:1-10. 


Hymn: “Lift Up Your Heads, Ye Mighty 
Gates” (Sing stanzas one to three) 


PicturE INTERPRETATION: “The 
umphal Entry” 


Tri- 


This is the day which we celebrate in 
memory of the triumphal entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem. The people were ready to 
make him their king, but they did not yet 
understand the kind of kingdom he had 
come to establish. A great crowd followed 
as he drew near to the city gates. Some 
went before him and threw palm branches 
in the way to show their regard for him. 


In that crowd there were really several 
processions. First of all, there was the pro- 
cession of the twelve disciples who knew 
and loved Jesus. They had been with him 
in all his ministry, and he had told them 
of his purposes. For the most part they 
were good, true persons, worthy to march 
with a King. 

There were others who had heard of 
his deeds of wonder, healing the sick, 
and providing food for the hungry. They 
were the people who wanted to benefit by 
his power, but were not ready to give 
their time and thought to his work. 

Another procession was made up of 
those who wanted to join in the excite- 
ment of the crowd, but who were too 
selfish and indifferent to let themselves 
become interested in the work of Christ. 

At the edges of the crowd were those 
who were his enemies. They were looking 
for a chance to put a stop to the work 
of Christ. They were already plotting to 
kill him. 

Where are we in the Palm Sunday 
crowd? Which procession do we choose 
to join? 

Hymn: Sing fourth stanza of hymn “Lift 

Up Your Heads, Ye Mighty Gates” 


A DECLARATION oF LOYALTY TO OUR 
CHURCH: 
We are a group of Christian youth. 


We love and honor the long history of our 
Church. . 


We are proud of the heroic men and 
women who have carried on its work. 


We want to make our church a power for 
good in our community. 


Therefore: We will be loyal to its /pur- 
poses; 

We will support it with our offerings; 

We will join with others in its activities; 

We will follow Christ and work to do his 
will; 

We will be loyal to our church. 

Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 

BENEDICTION 
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THEME FoR Marcu: The Vision of Jesus 
For THE WorsuHiP COMMITTEE: 

The following group of services are 
suggestive of one way the stories and par- 
ables of Jesus may be adapted for wor- 
ship purposes. The dramatic acting may 
be kept at a minimum, if proper emphasis 
is given to good reading of the parts. If 
you find this type of interpretation is 
helpful to your group, you can create your 
own services, using whatever Bible experi- 
ences you wish. 


1. Theme: Giving Stature to a 
Small Man 

Worsuip CentER: A picture of the head 
of Christ, elevated above eye level, with 
a strong light, near the floor, shining 
straight up in front of the picture. 

PRELUDE 

Catt To Worsuip: Isaiah 55:6 

Hymn: “God of Our Fathers, the 
Strength of Our People” 


Dramatic MEDITATION: 
A Smatyt Man Gains STATURE 
(Based on Luke 19:1-10, RSV) 


Narrator: We often refer to a person 
who commits a selfish act as one who is 
“small.” Zacchaeus in the New Testament 
was ‘“‘small,’’ in both meanings of the word. 
He was short in size, and he was also 
small in character. Because he had _ al- 
ways been treated as a runt, a good-for- 
nothing, he followed the path of collabor- 
ation with Roman authorities, giving them 
whatever taxes he could wring from 
his fellow Jews. He became rich through 
his/ occupation as chief tax collector, for 
the Romans paid him well, but he did not 
gain great respect by his fellow men. 
Rather, curses were heaped upon his head, 
seldom now because of his size, but more 
often because of his traitor-like livelihood, 
which had lined his pockets well. 

And so, when a large group gathered 
on the main street of Jericho to see the 
Master Teacher Jesus pass through their 
town, a scene such as this would be very 
probable: ; 

(Three men talking together) 

Man I: They say he is on his way to 
Jerusalem. 

Man II: The messenger who just came 
into town reported that he stopped by the 
road and cured an old man of his blind- 
ness. What a person this Jesus must be! 

Man III: Huh, look, here comes the 
pig, Zacchaeus. Does he think he can tax 
the Master? (The three men laugh bois- 
terously.) 

Zacchaeus: Has he come yet? Where is 
he? Where is he? 

Man I: Go away, runt. We’ve come to 
see the Prophet, not to look after profits. 
(More laughter.) 

Narrator: These jibes were common to 
Zacchaeus; he had heard them for many 


years. As protection for himself, he had 


learned he must outwit his tormentors. So 
he ran ahead to a large sycamore tree, 
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and climbed into its branches, where he 
could plainly see the roadway. Soon a 
crowd of persons entered the town, mov- 
ing through the street, and in the center 
of this mob was Jesus, looking pleasantly 
upon those standing on either side. Then 
he glanced up into the sycamore tree 
hanging over the roadway before him, 
and there he saw Zacchaeus. Jesus spoke 
softly and simply: 

Jesus: Zacchaeus, make haste and come 
down, for I must stay at your house today. 

Narrator: Throngs of people surround- 
ed the Master Teacher, yet in a single 
glance he selected the most forlorn and 
most despised of that mob, and invited 
himself into his house, not because he was 
wealthy, but because he was in the most 
need of a friend. 

The business men were shocked and dis- 
gusted. 

Man I, (murmuring): He has gone in 
to be the guest of a man who is a sinner. 

Man II: Prophet, hah! No one in his 
right mind would dine with Zacchaeus. 

Narrator: Nor were they the only ones 
who were disturbed and confused by such 
unconventional action. The crowd sepa- 
rated, and Jesus and his close followers 
walked with Zacchaeus to his home. On 
the way, the mind of Zacchaeus was all 
confusion. 


Zacchaeus, (musing): What has hap- 
pened? Why did he call to me? What 
does he want of me? What can I do? 
How can I entertain him? I’m not a re- 
ligious man; I’m not one of his kind. 
I cheat people, I have no scruples, I’m 
all that my accusers say I am. I cannot 
have this man in my house. I’m _ not 
worthy; ’'m not worthy. 


Narrator: And when they arrived at the 
courtyard of the tax collector’s house, he 
could stand it no longer. He jumped up 
on a stand near the doorway, and cried 
out to those who had followed them from 
the main street: 

Zacchaeus: 1 know wherein I have sin- 
ned. I have been wrong, and wish to make 
amends. Behold, Lord, the half of my 
goods I give to the poor, and if I have 
defrauded anyone of anything, I restore it 
fourfold. 

Narrator: The crowd gasped, and some 
sneered, for they could not believe that 
this ruthless man whom they had known 
so well, would make such a statement. But 
their suspicions were dissolved as they 
heard the Master say: 

Jesus: Today salvation has come to this 
house, since he also is a son of Abraham. 
For the Son of Man came to seek and to 
save the lost. 


Narrator: The penetrating vision of 
Jesus discerned discontent and _ unrest 
within the soul of this despised and for- 
saken man. He set aside the mistrust that 
was nurtured in the populace of Jericho; 
instead he lifted out the element of good 
within this man Zacchaeus, by giving him 
stature as a son of Abraham, a child of 
God, and one who deserved the oppor- 
tunity of abundant life. It is said Zac- 
chaeus followed the Christ the rest of his 
days, because he had seen, mirrored in the 


Master’s eyes, the face of the Zacchaeus 
he was meant to be. 

The miracle of this story is that there 
is mirrored in the eyes of Jesus the per- 
son that each of us is meant to be. His 
vision penetrates into every soul, lifting 
the spark of life and goodness that can be 
kindled only by Christ. Thus, each of us 
is but a reflection of Zacchaeus, who can 
be changed by the vision of the Master 
Teacher. 


“Open My Eyes, That I May 


PRAYER: O God, help us to release within 
ourselves the power of full devotion to 
thee. We know this cannot be done 
without the encompassing of thy love. 
Help us also to seek out the creative 
forces of good within the soul of each 
person that enters our lives, even as 
Jesus sought and found the good with- 
in Zacchaeus. In Jesus’ name, Amen. 


2. Theme: The Difference 

Worsuip CENTER: A projected slide or 
large picture of Durer’ ‘Praying 
Hands,” or a similar worship setting 
suggesting prayer. 

PRELUDE: “Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind” 


Hymn: “Jesus, I My Cross Have Taken” 
Dramatic MEDITATION: 


THe DIFFERENCE 
(Based on Luke 18:9-14) 

Narrator: Jesus told this story because 
he observed one thing about the nature 
of people—their difference in being chil- 
dren of light or children of darkness. 
Listen to the story. 

Pharisee: (Well-dressed man, pacing to 
and fro. Woman is seated.) It isn’t right, 
I tell you. I have done great things for 
the church and they should be appreci- 
ated. Others have received the credit once 
too often. I’m sure God wouldn’t allow 
this to happen if he knew about it. I’m 
going to the temple to pray. 

Woman: That is a fine idea, John. I 
am sure you will feel better. (Man and 
woman exit.) 

Narrator: He went to the temple, push- 
ed through the crowd that was worship- 
ping there, and stood near the front of 
the sanctuary, somewhat apart from the 
others. (Pharisee enters with tight-fitting 
skull cap, and prayer shawl about his 
shoulders.) Then he prayed: 

Pharisee: Hear this prayer, O God. I 
thank you that I am not like other men, 
grecdy, dishonest, or adulterous, like that 
tax collector. I fast two days in the week, 
I give tithes of everything I get. 

Narrator: He continued to pray, con- 
demning others and praising himself be- 
fore God. Then he returned home again. 

(Man exits, then returns without shawl 
or cap. Woman meets him at the door.) 

Woman: Welcome, husband. Was your 
visit to the temple a satisfying one? 

Pharisee. Most certainly. I gave more 
alms to the poor than ever before. If 
everyone would do that, we wouldn’t have 
any beggars. I hope God understands 
what I am doing. 

Narrator: During the exact moments of 
this scene, another incident was taking 
place in a far corner of town. 

Publican: (sitting with head in hands, 
much disturbed. Servant standing, holding 
his hands.) I’m getting sick and tired of 
it. To make a living I have to cheat peo- 
ple for my wages. Whatever I can get 
from them in addition to the taxes they 
owe, that is my money. But with every 
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person I use new trickery, new methods 
of swindle. I am despised, and without a 
friend in this world. I would rather starve 
than to collect another cent in taxes. 

Servant: You have been much disturbed 
these past months, Master. 


' Publican: I know, I know. I need to 
find a new life, to make a new start. I 
shall go to the temple. They tell me God 
helps in times of stress, 

Narrator: So the publican walked slow- 
ly to the temple. He came upon the 
crowds in private meditation. He moved 
across the back of the mob to a dark 
corner, humbled at being seen for the first 
time in the House of God. The Pharisee 
of whom we just spoke, passed in front of 
him, giving him a scornful look. Kneeling, 
face twisted with the pain of guilt, the 
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publican issued this prayer from his lips: 

Publican (nearly sobbing): O God, 
have mercy upon me, a sinner. O God, 
have mercy upon me, a sinner. O God, 
have mercy upon me, a sinner. 

Narrator: He remained at prayer a long 
time, seeing himself for the first time in 
the light of God. Finally he rose to his 
feet, and trudged homeward. (Publican 
leaves room. Servant enters, then publican 
returns.) 

Servant: Well, Master? 

Publican: I cannot tell. It was a great 
relief to bow low before God in penitence. 
I had nothing to hide. I no longer feel 
afraid. I shall begin my life anew. 

Narrator: Only with the insight which 
Jesus had, could this story be told in such 
a way as to reveal the inner selves of 


these two men. The difference between 
them was that the Pharisee became so 
familiar with what he thought was God, 
he took him for granted. He visited the 
temple with the idea of closing a business 
deal with God, in a friendly way, of 
course, but also in a very matter o fact 
way. The publican, on the other hand, 
was at a complete loss to know God or 
to know himself. He gave himself to the 
total mercy of God, and could do no 
other than to beat his breast in disap- 
proval of himself. The Pharisee saw God 
as a business partner. The publican rec- 
ognized him as the most Holy of all life. 

Jesus was able to see the simple cure 
for the strange disease of the Pharisee, 
and he prescribed this simple tonic: 

Voice: “Everyone who exalts himself 
will be humbled, but he who humbles 
himself will be exalted.” 


Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” 
PRAYER 


3. Theme: I, Peter 


To tHe LEADER: It will be necessary to 
have two voices for Peter, one as nar- 
rator, and one as speaker in the brief 
scenes from his life. 


Picture, “Christ and 
by Zimmerman. 


Catt to Worsuip: Matthew 11:28-30 

Hymn: “Come, Thou Fount of Every 
Blessing” 

Dramatic MEDITATION: 


Tue CALLING oF PETER 
(Based on John 1:40-42, et al) 

Peter I: If there was only some way I 
could tell you about that look in his eyes, 
his authority, his eagerness, his certitude, 
his tenderness, his understanding! No man 
has ever looked upon another as Jesus 
looked upon me that day by the side of 
the Galilean Sea. 

Let me tell you who I am. My name 
is Simon. I was born on the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee. Almost from the moment 
I could walk, the ‘sea was my dwelling 
place. I began as a youth to sail on the 
lake in the small fishing boats, and to 
learn to fling the circular nets far out 
from the boat, then pull them in, loaded 
with fish. I can remember how eager I 
was to learn to sail the boat, and 
eager to cast the nets, yet how soon the 
game of fishing became drudgery. 

I would gather with the groups of men 
in the evenings and on holidays to forget 
fishing. We would tell stories of many 
varieties, but always return to the tales 
of the sea. 

It was late one summer afternoon. I 
had beached the boat and was walking 
to the town well, when my brother An- | 
drew approached me. 


Andrew: Oh Simon, the teacher I have 
told you about has come to our town. 
They say he is the Messiah. | 

Peter II: It wasn’t long ago you talked | 
about a prophet John who had come out 
of the wilderness; now you talk of a Mes- 
siah. Brother, you are inclined to be 
turned by the winds. Come now and give 
me a hand with this net, so we can wash 
the kelp into the sea. 

Peter I: So we cast the net out into 
the water, and as we were dragging it 
in, taking care that it did not pick up 
sand, a tall, straight, and handsome fig- 
ure approached us. 

Andrew: Simon, Simon, that is the | 
Teacher. This is the one they say is the i) 
Messiah. 


Worsuip CENTER: 
the Fishermen,” 
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Peter II: (bewildered) What is he do- 
ing here? Has he come to see us? 


Jesus: I would like to speak with you. 


Peter I: We fastened the net and came 
to the rock where the teacher was sitting. 
I was confused at first, wondering at his 
presence. But as he gazed upon me, I felt 
a strange power surge upon me, a release 
I had never known before. I was phy- 
sically relaxed. I was eager to hear him 
speak. My eyes were fixed upon him, and 
I felt drawn to him by his look of con- 
cern for me. 


Jesus: So you are Simon, the son of 
John. You shall be called Peter. 


Peter I: There was no question in my 
mind that I should accept his suggestion. 
My brother and I continued to stare, as 
though our minds had been frozen. 


Jesus: Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men. 


Peter II: An invitation to be a learner 
of his! Me, an ignorant fisherman! I can’t 
follow him—but why not? His manner is 
one of confidence and concern. He wants 
me. He doesn’t care about my abilities. 
He wants me. 

Peter I: The net dropped from my 
hands, and at the same time my brother 
arose from his knees. I stood up also and 
followed him. No other thoughts were in 
my mind as we left the sea and walked 
slowly down the road. 


It’s strange, but when I regained my 
senses, I first thought of the men that 
gathered to talk and to tell stories. What 
would they say? Tough rugged fishermen, 
hearing that the biggest and roughest had 
followed the Messiah! Why not? Their 
meaningless gatherings only added to the 
boredom of my existence. But in this man 
was adventure, vitality, and the challenge 
to fish for men. I knew not then what he 
meant, but the shallow life that was mine 
I gave completely over to him to use as 
he would. 

The months that followed proved that 
that first day I had only glimpsed the 
treasures of abundant living that were to 


_ be mine as a disciple of Jesus. Our: lives 


were completely changed. We followed 
the Son of God into adventures in which 
few have shared. We watched him enter 
into Jerusalem to be crucified by his tor- 
mentors, and we were together as he re- 
turned to us after death. All of this, be- 


‘cause he came that day to our sea, and 


looked at us with eyes that said, ““There’s 
good in you.” 

The only good he could see was utter 
devotion to him, and through that dedica- 
tion, I, Peter, became a new creature, 
because of the vision of Jesus, the Christ. 
Hymn: “Come Unto Me, Ye Weary” 


PRAYER: 


4. The Best Instead of the Better | 


Worsuip Scene: Girl in flowing robe 
kneeling, looking up at a picture of 
the face of Christ. 


Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 25: 1,2,4,5. 


Hymn: ‘Worship the Lord in the Beauty 
of Holiness’ 


Catalog and fine selections of sim- 
ple materials on request. Fair 

ices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 
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Dramatic MEDITATION: 
Tue Best INsTEAD OF THE BETTER 
(Based on Luke 10:38-41) 


Narrator: In the Gospel of Luke, an 
unusual but significant event in the life 
of Jesus is told. He and his companions 
had been traveling all day, stopping to 
teach along the roadsides and in the small 
villages. In the late afternoon, one of his 
followers hurried ahead to the next town 
to find a friend of Jesus who would pro- 
vide his supper and lodging for the night. 
A kindly woman by the name of Martha 
offered her home for the Master. 

Let us look in upon the household of 
Martha, and her younger sister Mary, 
after they had received the short notice of 
the coming of their guest. 

Martha: Hurry now, Mary, sweep the 
rooms clean, then run to the market place 
for more meat and fruit. I will start the 
fires and prepare the dishes. 

Mary: Jesus, the teacher of Nazareth, 
coming into our home! All of the towns- 
people are talking about his teaching and 
healing. Jesus—coming to our house! 

Martha: And it will be a filthy house 
if you don’t hurry with that broom, and 
our guest will starve if you don’t run to 
the market place. Now hurry! 


Narrator: The women worked feverish- 
ly, and both were busy cleaning vegetables 
when they heard singing in the street, and 
saw the Master, followed by his disciples 
and friends, come into the courtyard. 


Martha: O Master, come in. Our house 
is not worthy to have you as its guest. 

Mary: O Jesus, we are thankful that 
you have come. 

Martha: Sit down and be comfortable, 
teacher, while I finish preparations for 
dinner. Come, Mary. 

Narrator: But Mary did not do as her 
sister requested. Instead, she knelt at the 
feet of Jesus, and asked him many ques- 
tions about his teachings, and how she 
could know God, even as he did. 

For the moment, Martha had not no- 
ticed her sister was not helping her, for 
she was busy with the many preparations. 
Everything must be prepared with special 
elegance. Soon she began to list in her 
mind the many details yet to be arranged, 
and as she was doing this, she realized 
Mary was not attending to her duties. Re- 
serving her anger as best she could in the 
presence of their guest, Martha said as 
politely as she could: 

Martha: Lord, do you not care that my 
sister has left me to serve alone? Tell her 
then to help me. 

Narrator: Jesus did not wish to offend 
his hostess, but he cared little for a fancy 
feast. Often when he stopped, the table 
was spread with elaborate foods, until 
lavish eating had lost much of its enjoy- 
ment for him. He knew food was neces- 
sary to life, but he knew better that un- 
less one sought the kingdom of God first, 
other things would have no real meaning. 
So his reply to Martha was very direct. 


Jesus: Martha, Martha, you are anxious 
and troubled about many things, when 
one thing is needful. Mary has chosen the 
good portion, which shall not be taken 
away from her. 


Narrator: It was good that Martha was 
preparing the food, though it was not 
necessary to be so lavish. But Mary had 
chosen the best instead of the better. That 
best was to sit at the feet of the Master 
and to absorb all she could of his mes- 
sage and spirit. 

This incident tells us again of the vision 
of Jesus. The better things in life are not 
always the best things. Almost every per- 


son contents himself with keeping busy at 
the things less important than that which 
is all-important. Unless God is at the cen- 
ter of man’s life, creating good, destroying 
evil, and working out his purpose of self- 
lessness within the human heart, all that 
we do is less than the best that can be 
done. 


Jesus came with singleness of purpose 
and did not allow himself to be side- 
tracked from his one task. We too can 
have the vision to seek the indwelling 
spirit of God as the best thing in life, and 
to relate to it those things which are not 
of the highest and the best. The best is to 
find life in Christ, with God at the cen- 
ter of all we do. 

Hymn: “Jesus My Lord, My Life, My 

All” 
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Our English Bible in the Making 

By Herbert Gordon May. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1952. 154 p., 
$2.75. 


Dr. May wrote this book at the request 
of the Leadership Education Committee 
for the new Leadership Education course 
120 1-b, “The Making of the English 
Bible.’ Having worked for many years 
with the Standard Bible Committee, Dr. 
May is especially qualified to guide the 
church school teacher toward a_ better 
understanding of the new version of the 
Bible, which is rapidly becoming a basic 
tool for many church schools. 

After a brief introductory section deal- 
ing with the original languages in which 
the Bible was written and the early trans- 
lations, the author plunges into the fas- 
cinating story of the English Bible. 

In the first half of the book the reader 
sees the panorama of the English Bible 
presented up to the appearance of the 
American Standard Version in 1901. In 
this section Dr. May has gleaned from 
many sources fresh insights into that oft- 
told story to make it even more interest- 
ing, while guiding the reader through the 
maze of English translations and the fac- 
tors which lie back of each. 

The second half of the book picks up 
the story of the discoveries of the past 
fifty years that have influenced the wave 
of modern translations and made _ neces- 
sary a new “official” English Bible for 
the church. Chapters VIII and IX intro- 
duce the intricacies of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version in such a way as to send the 
reader to this new version with an an- 
ticipation of rich resources and fresh in- 
sights to the Bible message. These chap- 
ters should be studied very carefully with 
a copy of the new version at hand for 
constant reference. 

The final chapter, “Making Use of Our 
English Bible” is priceless for the church 
school teacher. It should be read several 
times, for it makes one feel the urgency 
of his work as a teacher and helps him 
capture the much-needed imperative of 
Bible reading. 

Reference to the RSVB as a ‘new 
translation” is somewhat misleading and 
not quite correct, for Dr. May shows that 
the RSV is a revision of the American 
Standard Version and therefore stands 
in the line of the Tyndale-King James 
tradition. 

Every serious teacher of the Bible 
should look upon the study of this book 
as a must as he begins to use the Re- 
vised Standard Version in his teaching. 

Joun C. Trever 


Men, Women and Morals 
By Sylvanus M. Duvall. 
Association Press, 1952. $3.75. 
The thesis of this very provocative book 
is that the time has come for the de- 
velopment of a rational code of sex 
ethics. Too long men and women have 
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been guided by superstition, prejudice 
and ignorance in the development of their 
moral code. The modern advance, through 
the insights of social sciences, now pro- 
vides data that can be utilized by thought- 
ful men and women in the development 
of a reasonable moral code, consonant 
with the best in human nature. 

Dr. Duvall’s book is intensely inter- 
esting and readable by those without the 
technical training of social science. Some 
of the material included will stimulate 
sharp differences of opinion and debate 
because some of the subjects have not 
hitherto been included by the average 
person in the scope of his moral code. 

While Men, Women and Morals is 
written in a semi-popular style, it is a 
serious book not adapted to use by per- 
sons much under marriageable age. It is 
an indispensable book for those who teach 
or counsel young people with reference 
to marriage. Ministers, jurists and others 
who deal with marriage problems will 
find the insights and organization of this 
book quite helpful to them. 

Ricuarp E. Lentz 


The Problem of Evil 
By Albion Roy King. New York, The 


Ronald Press Company, 1952. 221 p. 
$3.50. 
The John Edward Johnson Professor 


of Ethics and Religion in Cornell College 
has devoted many years to the study of 
the book of Job in the context of the 
problem of evil with which it deals. This 
volume is the result of these many years’ 
study, and is packed with profound wis- 
dom and innumerable fresh insights. 


It is not designed to be a commentary, 
and yet it is a sort of commentary of 
the first order. Anyone reading the first 
two chapters will have in brief compass 
the basic scholarly orientation required 
for an intelligent reading of Job. But the 
book goes on to a discussion of the 
further ramifications of the problem 
which fascinated the ancient writer—the 
demonic, evil and the paradox of religion, 
the pragmatic importance of survival, the 
meaning of personal integrity, hearsay 
and experience. 


Professor King rejects any easy per- 
sonalism as an explanation of Job. ‘The 
poets never contemplated either the non- 
existence of God nor any concepts of 
limitation. He is the Almighty; his jus- 
tice is in question, but not his power.” 
This is in contrast to a God who is 
merely “sufficiently powerful to merit all 
man’s devotion.” He also stresses the 
truth in the paradox, which is so evident 
in Job. The paradox has two horns: 
man’s reaching for God, God’s reaching 
for man. He believes “we must lay firm 
hold upon both horns; reason being the 
chief instrument of the one and faith of 
the other. The glory of Job was his fear- 
less rationalism when confronted by his 
comforters, but it took a very irrational 


whirlwind to confront him with God and 
bring him to humility.” 

Chapter 5, “The Christian Devil,” is 
a masterpiece. We had enjoyed it as an 
essay published in “Religion in Life” some 
time ago, and it still is choice standing 
alone as well as within the context of this 
broader study. 

One cannot avoid mentioning also the 
Dedication, “To Saints Anonymous who 
have achieved the mystery of suffering 
and religious faith.’ One will not soon 
forget the parishioner of this author's, 
“one whose head had to be held in braces. 
because a-dread disease had wasted his 
spine,’ who taught him the meaning of 
the passage, “Though he slay me, yet I 
will trust in him.” 

Kenpic BRuBAKER CULLY 


The Realm of Redemption 

By J. Robert Nelson. Chicago, Cloister 
Press, 1951. 249 p. $4.00. 

It is welcome news that Dr. J. Robert 
Nelson’s book, The Realm of Redemption, 
is available in this country. One can only 
hope that now this work will find a wide 
reading and careful study in this country. 

Dr. Nelson has recently been appointed 
Secretary to the Commission on Faith 
and Order of the World Council of 
Churches. In this capacity his influence 
in discussions of the nature of the Church 
will be very markedly felt. 

The sub-title “Studies in the Doctrine 
of the Nature of the Church in Contem- 
porary Protestant Theology,” gives the 
aim of the book. Dr. Nelson discusses 
fairly and accurately contemporary dis- 
cussion of the nature of the Church. 

This book is, in the mind of the re- 
viewer, a must for those concerned with 
the ecumenical movement. Dr. Nelson ex- 
amines carefully the significant questions 
which must be faced by anyone involved 
in and concerned with interdenomination- 
al cooperation. 

Atva I. Cox 


The Scriptures of Mankind 

By Charles S. Braden. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1952. 496 p. $6.50. 

Beginning with a definition of sacred 
literature, Mr. Braden presents success- 
ively selections from pre-literate Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Hindu, Buddhist, Jain, Sikh, 
Confucian, Taoist, Shinto, Zoroastrian, 
Biblical, Islamic, and ‘‘modern”’ sacred lit- 
erature. 

The selections are all well-chosen, and 
are presented in the setting of clear and 
interesting explanatory materials provided 
by the author. 

In light of Mr. Braden’s long and dili- 
gent study of the religions of the world, 
we can feel assured that we have here not 
only an interesting but a reliable intro- 
duction to ‘The Scriptures of Mankind.” 

ELMER MILLION 


The Christian Reader 

Edited by Dr. Stanley Irving Stuber. 
New York, Association Press, 1952. 514 p. 
$4.75. 

Selections from the writings of great 
Christian leaders. The materials are espe- 
cially helpful in devotional reading. Writ- 
ten at various times during the Christian 
era, they represent the sweep of the his- 
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tory of the Christian church. Beginning 
with some of Jesus’ words from the Gos- 
pels, the book continues with writings of 
others whose lives were touched and 
changed by the spirit of the Christ. Each 
selection is introduced by a short bio- 
graphical sketch of the writer. The index 
lists materials by use, name, source and 
topic. A useful and inspiring book for 
every Christian reader. 

Vircit E. Foster 


The Recreation Leader 


By E. O. Harbin, Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1952. 128 p. $1.50. 


This is a practical book with sugges- 
tions for a wide variety of recreational 
activities for a church or community 
group. A chapter discussing recreational 
needs and adaptabilities of various age 
groups, from the very young child to the 
older adult, with suggestions, too, for 
family night recreation, is particularly 
helpful. So also are the lists of additional 
resources—pamphlets and books, sources 
of music and equipment, etc. 

This is not merely a “How to” book, 
however, for underlying the practical dis- 
cussion of recreation program building is 
a concern for a sound philosophy of rec- 
reation. Dr. Harbin emphasizes that, for 
the church, recreation is not only “for 
fun” but seeks the enrichment of life, the 
growth of personality, and the develop- 
ment of character; and that these con- 
siderations should be implicit in any 
sound recreation program. 

ELLEN Lunp 


Citizens of the World 


By Stringfellow Barr. Garden City, N 
Y. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1952. 
285 p. $3.00. 

The author knows that this book is 
going to make a lot of readers angry, so 
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he prepares them for that possibility in 
the first section. He admits that in ad- 
vocating world government in this revolu- 
tionary age he is going to be labelled a 
fellow-traveler. He states that he defi- 
nitely wants to avoid becoming what 


many others have become: “a fellow- 
traveler-by-opposition, that is an anti- 
Communist ready to dislike anything 


Communists like or to like anything Com- 
munists dislike.” 


Mr. Barr feels that our American fore- 
ign policy has been dictated too much 
by the “cold war” philosophy, which has 
tended to make us hated by many peoples 
of the earth, thus defeating our alleged 
desire to be the true defenders of democ- 
racy and equality. With regard to Asia, 
for example, he feels that we should start 
getting back of that continent’s overdue 
revolt against poverty, illiteracy, famines, 
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make the Bible a living book for every member 

of the family. The latest edition includes 950 illustrations, 
many in full color plus helpful notes, Bible maps, 

visual aids, photographs. A truly wonderful family 
Bible-Library, a veritable treasure-chest of spiritual wealth in 
its 4100 pages. Praised by leaders in all Denominations. 
Write today for FREE Family Service Folder. 


Representatives Wanted 


THE BOOK OF LIFE offers unusual opportunities to 
capable men and women for Christian service combined 
with increasing income ... full or part time. Write for 
““Your Opportunity ” and give full information. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


Also Publishers of STORIES OF HYMNS WE LOVE 
1018 S. Wabash Dept. L-51 Chicago 5, Ill. 


foreign exploitation and domination, and 
seek instead to guide it. We ought to 
back the United Nations’ type of ap- 
proach to an international development 
authority instead of assuming that we can 
best produce one through our own in- 
itiative. 

The book is written in pungent jour- 
nalistic style. It is difficult to read clearly 
because the chapters are undesignated by 
headings; neither is there made available 
a table of contents or index. The assump- 
tion probably is that the reader should 
go through the whole book as a unity— 
but 285 pages is more than one expects 
in a single unified essay. 

The preface by Justice 
Douglas is trenchant, too. 


William O. 
“Tf America 


is against exploitation, whoever the ex- 
ploiter is and whoever the exploited are, 
strong in 


then America becomes the 


For Mother and child: visual 
helps, bedtime stories, poems, 
prayers in large, readable type. 


Growing School children: Ex- 
citing Bible Stories, photo- 
graphs, maps, Bible games. 


Youth: Bible History. Religious 
art, choice Literary selection. 
Study courses for groups. 


if 


Family Worship: Devotional 
aids, helps for parents, Bible 
studies, Sunday School helps. 
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hearts of people the world around .. . 
then Soviet Russia has competition so 
powerful that the purveyors of the Com- 
munist creed will go begging.” 

KenpvIG BRUBAKER CULLY 


EDITOR OF CHILDREN’S 
PUBLICATIONS 
Woman wanted to edit Sunday school ma- 
terial. College trained and able to assume 
responsibility of supervising. Experience 
essential in editing, rewrite, layout, and 
planning Bible-based activities. Applicant 
must have knowledge of children’s inter- 
ests and an understanding and love for 
them. Largest non-denominational religious 
publishing house in the world located in 
city of 45,000 in beautiful Fox River Valley. 
Easily accessible to Chicago. Salary above 
average. Write, giving personal qualifica- 
tions, educational background and exper- 
ience to: Personnel Manager, David C. 


Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, TMlinois. 


PULPIT-CHOIR 
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BAPTISMAL | 


DOCTORS 


for your Lenten-Easter reading 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 

Leslie D. Weatherhead. Here is the very 
heart of the Christian faith—the risen 
Lord, Christ living today, the certainty of 
immortality, and Christ’s relevance to our 
present world. $1 


Christ 


Twelve 


j tl f 
Resurrection 


ane surrender to him. 


the Lite 


LORD OF ALL—John Trevor Davies 
The Claims and the Gifts of the Living 


deeply spiritual sermons _pre- 
senting the desire of Christ for the un- 
stinted allegiance of his followers, 
the rich rewards he bestows on those who 


THE SEVEN WORDS—Clovis G. Chappell 


A SPIRITUAL JOURNEY WITH PAUL 


Thomas S. Kepler. Forty inspiring de- 
votional readings showing that the Chris- 
tian gospel as Paul taught and lived it 
provides the answers for all real life 
problems of people today. $2 


A ) 
SpIRITUA 
JOURNEY 


and 


$2 
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The Church in Community Action 


By Harvey Seifert. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 222 p. $2.75 


A criticism is often leveled against the 
church that it is ineffective in community 
action. It talks a great deal but lacks the 
“know how” to be realistic and influen- 
tial in bringing about the needed changes 
in civic life. 

Harvey Seifert, Professor of Christian 
Ethics, has written for church leaders a 
very practical and inspiring guide to help 
them understand the forces that actually 
make community life and to help them 
to discover and to use effective methods 
in relating the Christian ideal to the con- 
ditions in which men live day by day. 
The Church in Community Action deals 
with such basic topics as the art of ef- 
fective leadership, meeting opposition 
creatively, political activities for church- 
men, community cooperation. The style 
and organization of the book are such 
that laymen of the church readily can 
appreciate its significance for their own 
church program. 


The boards and committees of the lo- 
cal church might profitably study one 
chapter a month, devoting a part of their 
business session to a discussion comparing | 
what they have studied with the local 
program which they have projected. Min- 
isters’ groups could find many topics for 
lively debate in Dr. Siefert’s very timely 
volume. RicHarp E. LEntTz 


The New Book 


LESLIE D: 


ee of Worship Services 
wwEATHERHE? 


“Based on the utterances of Jesus on 
the cross, these seven sermons are simple, 
illuminating, and spiritually constructive 

. and they connect with the practical 


problems of daily life.’—Church Man- 


agement 


A PLAIN MAN LOOKS AT 
THE CROSS 

Leslie D. Weatherhead. This book re- 
veals the need and the reality of being 
saved. It offers a faith to live by—truth 
that will guide every heart seeking God. 


$1.75 
PERSONALITIES OF THE 
PASSION 
Leslie D. Weatherhead. “Dr. Weather- 


head brings to this work a keen aware- 
ness of the Last Week for our own day 
that has rarely, if ever been equaled by 
other writers.”—Pulpit Book Club $2 


Please add sales tax if applicable 


One = State seus ae 


$1 


FACES ABOUT THE CROSS 


Clovis G. Chappell. “Centers upon the 
persons intimately associated with Jesus 
as he went to and hung upon the cross. 
It brings forth problems, choices, and 
experiences confronted by all.”—Presby- 
terian Tribune $2 


AFTER DEATH 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. A discussion of 
life after death in the light of modern 
thought. “Has the qualities of simple 
human appeal and spiritual insight.”— 
Religious Book Club $1.50 


JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN 
Arthur W. Hewitt. “This vol- 
ume concerns itself with immortal- 
ity. Negative and positive evi- 
| dences are presented in bold sim- 
plicity and with analogies. It is 
I good it is refreshing and 
| there is no uncertain sound in the 
| trumpets with which Mr. Hewitt 
| heralds . . . the resurrection.”— 
| Lutheran Herald $1.50 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 


Mail fo your regular bookseller. 


l Abingdon-Cokesbury 


‘Alice A. Bays 


WORSHIP SERVICES 
| FOR LIFE PLANNING 


Thirty-three completely plan- 
ned services speaking directly 
to young people everywhere— 
offering them wise counsel in 
planning their lives and de- 
pendable guidance in becom- 
ing mature Christian citizens. 


For leaders, counselors, 
teachers, and all youth work- 
ers—graphic demonstrations of 
how young people can put 
Christian principles to work in 
happy, purposeful living. 


$2.50 
at Your 


Bookstore 


ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 
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Prayer Time: Daily Devotions for 
Families with Young Children 

Compiled by Edward D. Staples. Nash- 
ville, The Upper Room, 1952. 255 p. 
$.35 each, 3 for $1.00. 

Here is a book of devotions adequate 
for use over at least a year’s time and 
perhaps longer. Much of the material is 
presented in story form. In some cases 
suggestions are made to the family of 
things they can do together or ways in 
which they can worship together through 
their own family experiences. The ma- 
terials for daily use have been written 
by leaders in the field of children’s work 
or in other related Christian education 
fields. 

The book is so planned that the ma- 
terial is grouped under several headings 
such as God’s Care, Family Life, Dis- 
covering the Beautiful, Helping Others, 
Special Days, etc. This last section even 
includes something for a rainy day. Par- 
ents and teachers of younger children will 
find this very useful material. 

A few prayers, litanies, and graces are 
also included for family use. 


Auice L. Gopparp 


Foundations of World 
Organization: A Political 
and Cultural Appraisal 


Edited by Lyman Bryson et al. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. 498 p. 
$4.00. 

The eleventh symposium of the Con- 
ference on Science, Philosophy, and Re- 
ligion. Sixty-two leaders in various fields 
review the experience to date of govern- 
mental and non-governmental efforts at 
international cooperation. From this re- 
view they outline the steps which now 
seem necessary to harness the religious, 
cultural, and social forces that are the 
foundations of the political community. 

HELEN SPAULDING 


Gabriel and the Creatures 

By Gerald Heard. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1952. 245 p. $3.50. 

To one who is intrigued by the long 
view and the attempt to interpret the 
“why” of Evolution, Gerald Heard’s 
stories of the struggle upward from earli- 
est mammals to man make fascinating 
reading. d 

This is a unique combination of fact 
and fiction giving in fable form the story 


of how life has gone “climbing up through _ 


hundreds of millions of years and an 
amazing number of forms and shapes.” 

The Archangel Gabriel (who can do 
anything but wish) charges the little 
group of our first proto-mammal ances- 
tors to wish for what they want most in 
the way of physical characteristics. 
“That’s all you have to do,” he explains. 
“Faith, you know, is merely getting what 
you really want.” So one early ancestor 
left life on land as too hard and went 
back to the sea to father all the whales, 
sharks and other warm-blooded sea crea- 
tures. Others made different choices and 
resulted in the carnivores, the grass-eat- 
ing animals, the monkeys, etc. 

Only one of all the proto-mammals 
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Important Spring Publications 


WAYS OF FAITH 4n Introduction to Religion 


JOHN A. HUTCHISON, 


Williams College; and 


JAMES ALFRED MARTIN, JR., Amherst College 


Ready in March—This new volume com- 
bines a description of the historical ori- 
gins of the principal world religions with 
a philosophical analysis of them. Explains 
and compares their development, doc- 
trines, and devotional practices. Includes 
a stimulating discussion of the develop- 
ment of the modern mind and its reli- 
gious attitudes, and an analysis of the 
practical alternatives with which the prin- 


cipal Western faiths are confronted if 
they are to sustain their spiritual vitality. 
While Eastern religions are fully ex- 
plored, major emphasis is placed on the 
religions of the West. A useful intro- 
ductory textbook and a guide for all 
thoughtful people who wish to re-eval- 
uate the place of religion in their lives. 
Approx. 500 pages. $4.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, University of Nebraska 


Ready in March — Written for general 
readers with an interest in the Bible, and 
for students in college courses which em- 
phasize the ancient Hebrew contributions 
to Western culture. This new book gives 
a clear exposition of the ethical and re- 
ligious ideas found in the Old Testament, 
and discusses their relevance to modern 
thought. Covers in detail such philosoph- 


ical problems as the nature of God, 
methods of arriving at the truth, the 
significance of history, interpretations of 
suffering, and the foundations of moral 
law. Particularly helpful is the detailed 
coverage of the history and methods of 
higher criticism and the origin and mean- 
ing of Hebrew prophecy. 550 pages. 
$5.00 


A PHILOSOPHICAL SCRUTINY OF RELIGION 
C. J. DUCASSE, Brown University 


Ready in February—Distinguished by ob- 
jectivity, clarity, and scholarship, this new 
book offers a critical and constructive 
study of the nature of religion, its various 
forms and manifestations, and its func- 
tions in human life. It arrives at a clear 
conception of what religion essentially is 
through a detailed examination of major 
religious ideas and impulses. Written in 
lively and stimulating style, it attempts 


Other Books of Related Interest 


ESSENTIALS OF BIBLE HISTORY 
ELMER W. K. MOULD, 


neither to undermine religious faith nor 
rationalize currently accepted beliefs. It 
thoroughly discusses vital religious ques- 
tions in an impartial, incisive manner. 
The book’s penetrating analysis and its 
common-sense approach shed a great deal 
of light on the present-day conflict be- 
tween orthodoxy and secularism. 441 
pages. $4.50 
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late of Elmira College. 


Revised Edition incorporates the latest progress in Biblical scholarship in the 
fields of archeology, textual criticism and interpretation.Treats separately every 


book of the Bible. 33 ills., 12 maps, 687 pages. 


RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES IN COLLEGE TEACHING 
HOXIE N. FAIRCHILD, et al., Hunter College. 


$5.00 


A New Collection of essays evaluating the religious issues, implications, and 


responsibilities involved in teaching the sciences and humanities. 
under the direction of the Hazen Foundation. 


TEACHING OF RELIGION IN AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Edited by CHRISTIAN GAUSS, late of Princeton University. 


Five outstanding educators discuss the 


Prepared 


460 pages $4.50 


important problems connected with the 


teaching of religion in our colleges. Sponsored by the Hazen Foundation. $2.75 
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who started out together kept all his 
members in balance and gave his creative 
power full play. He did it by following 
Gabriel’s first instructions, which point 
the moral for us as we continue the whole 
creative process: “Only keep small, keep 
flexible, keep sensitive, keep wondering, 
keep guessing, right up to the top of your 
highest hope and a little beyond, and if 
you will keep on making still one more 
daring guess, then your guess will be- 
come true beyond anything that has ever 
been.” 

Like all allegorical writing, this is ob- 
scure in spots, but it is written with a 
lively sense of humor and drama and 
presents the scientifically accurate facts 


in an absorbing and suspenseful manner. 
Marjorie ToLMAN 


INSURANCE For 
Religious Education Directors 


You are entitled to ‘‘pre- 
ferred risk” life, health or 
accident insurance—if you 
are a professional director of 
religious education, seminary 
student, deaconess, minister 
or instructor in a_church- 
related institution. No sales- 
men—no ‘“‘high pressure.’ 
Send for your free copy of 
“Bulletin B.”’ Since 7900. 


MINISTERS LIFE & 


CASUALTY UNION 
106 W. Franklin, 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 5 


What's 


Happening? 


Christian Education at the 
Second Biennial Assembly, NCC 


CHICAGO, Ill—The Second Biennial 
General Assembly of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, marking the completion 
of the first two years of this remarkable 
cooperative enterprise, was held on De- 
cember 9-12 in Denver. About 3,000 del- 
egates and visitors were in attendance. 
Reports of addresses and actions have ap- 
peared in the daily press. A few matters 
dealing with the Division of Christian Ed- 
ucation may be of interest. 

A preliminary meeting of the Assembly 
of the Division of Christian Education 
was held on December 8,9. This was ex- 
ceptionally well attended. The proceed- 
ings were less formal than usual, and re- 
ports of dynamic action programs were 
presented in several different ways. 

Dr. GerALp E. Knorr was introduced 
as the new Executive Secretary. His ac- 
ceptance speech was a thoughtful and 
provocative presentation of the future pos- 
sibilities open to the Division and to 
Christian education as a whole. Dr. PauL 
Carvin Payne was reelected chairman of 
the Division. Dr. JoHN O. Gross was 
elected first vice-chairman and Dr. 
FRANKLIN D. SHEEDER chairman of the 
Business Committee. 

A special Committee on Division Head- 
quarters Location was appointed, with 
Dr. RaymMonp J. HARMELINK as chair- 
man. This committee will probably bring 
in a recommendation to the February, 
1953 meeting of the Executive Board, in- 
dicating whether the Commission on Gen- 
eral Christian Education should remain in 
Chicago or move to New York for the 
ten-year period before all the units move 
to a midwest location; and also to make 
recommendations concerning the location 
of other commissions within the Division. 
The whole matter of the location of the 
Division of Christian Education was left 
up to the Division itself by action of the 
General Board, confirmed by the General 
Assembly. 

An interesting report was made con- 
cerning the tremendously enthusiastic re- 
ception of the Revised Standard Version 
Bible. Mr. W. R. McCuutey of Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, publishers, recounted 
some of the experiences of the publishers 
in meeting the unprecedented demand for 
1,600,000 copies in the United States and 
Canada. The demand from England and 
the British Commonwealth has caused the 
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Edinburgh house of Thomas Nelson’s to 
print three editions of the Bible. Mr. Mc- 
Culley expressed his appreciation especial- 
ly for Dr. Weigle, “the most forthright, 
honest and reasonable editor with whom 
I have worked in thirty years.’”’ The Di- 
vision authorized a similar revision of the 
Apocrypha and requested Dr. L. A. 
Weigle to issue invitations to qualified 
scholars to serve on a committee for the 
revision. 


Due to conflicts with the meeting of 
the World Council of Churches in Evan- 
ston in 1954, the Assembly voted to 
postpone the 23rd International Quadren- 
nial Convention of Christian Education to 
1955. 


In addition to its separate meeting, the 
Division made a presentation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The programs of the Com- 
missions on Christian Higher Education, 
Missionary Education, General Christian 
Education and the Joint Committee on 
Family Life Education were summarized 
by various persons from these units in a 
graphic and interesting manner. 


The laymen’s branch of the National 
Council of Churches, United Church 
Men, had a meeting on December 11. 
The members declared their support of a 
proposal sent by the Hon. WatrTer H. 
Jupp, Congressman from Minnesota, call- 
ing for laws in all states requiring Bible 
reading in public schools. Bible reading 
in public schools is now required by law 
in twelve states, prohibited by law in nine, 
permitted by ten, and not mentioned by 
seventeen states. 


One Great Hour of Sharing 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—For the fifth 
consecutive year Church World Service 
announces a united appeal for relief and 
reconstruction. The date on which most 
churches will take offerings is Sunday, 
March 8. The United Appeal is inter- 
denominational in character, and is con- 
ducted by the denominations in their in- 
dividual churches. The chief areas to be 
covered by contributions given this year 
are: India, Korea, the Near East and 
Central Europe. Relief and reconstruction 
needs, of both denominational and _in- 
terdenominational agencies, will require 
more than $7,000,000 in 1953. 


Methodists Elect New 
Church School Editor 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. Buttock, pastor of the Capi- 
tol Street Methodist Church in Jackson, 
Mississippi since 1949, has been elected 


Editor of church school publications for — 


The Methodist Church. He succeeds Dr. 
C. A. Bowen, who is retiring after twen- 
ty-seven years as an editor for the Meth- — 
odists. The editorship entails responsi-/— 
bility-for all curriculum materials used 
in the church’s Christian education pro- 
gram, including 32 weekly, monthly and 
quarterly periodicals having a total cir- 
culation of 6,400,000 copies per issue. 


Dr. Henry M. Bullock 


Bishop Corson issued the following 
statement on behalf of the Board of Edu- 
cation: “In the election of Dr. Bullock 
to the editorship of the church school 
publications, an excellent successor to Dr. 
Bowen has been found. Under Dr. 
Bowen’s competent leadership a broad 
and practical program of Christian edu- 
cation recognized by many denominations 
has been developed. Both by training, 
background and experience Dr. Bullock 
can be expected to carry on these general 
policies and to improve and modify them 
as circumstances indicate.” = 

Born in Chicago, Dr. Bullock spent his 
youth in Lakeland, Florida and in At- 
lanta, Georgia. He attended Florida 
Southern College, Emory University and 
Yale University. He received his Ph.D. at 
Yale in 1932. He has held pastorates in 
Georgia, Florida, Connecticut, and Mis- 
sissippi. From 1929 to 1935 he was pro- 
fessor of Bible at Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, Illinois and for the next seven 
years was head of the department of re- 
ligion at Millsaps College in Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Dr. Bowen will continue to live in 
Nashville. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


National Council 
Personnel Changes 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Dr. F. ERNEst 
JouHNson retired at the end of 1952 as 
executive director of the Central Depart- 
ment of Research and Survey of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. Throughout 
his nearly thirty years’ service with the 
Federal Council of Churches and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches he has edited 
“Information Service,” a weekly factual 
report on current affairs of interest to the 
churches. He has written extensively for 
newspapers and magazines. 


The Rev. Davin W. Barry has suc- 
ceeded Dr. Johnson as Director of the De- 
partment. For the past two years he has 
been director of field research for the De- 
partment. He was previously a member of 
the research staff of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Church Feder- 
ation of Greater Chicago, director of ur- 
ban church research for the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. Board of National 
Missions, and of the research and plan- 
ning department for churches in the New 
York Mission Society. 

The Rev. C. Harry ArTxinson has 
been appointed to succeed the late Dr. 
Evsert M. Conover as executive direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Church Building of 
the National Council of Churches. A na- 
tive of New Brunswick, Canada, Mr. At- 
kinson has been for the past eleven years 
secretary of Edifice Funds and Building 
Counsel for the American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society. He is also chairman 
of the committee of the National Coun- 
cil’s Bureau of Church Building. 


Miss JEAN ALEXANDER has_ been 
elected a member of the executive staff 
of the Division of Christian Education. 
She will continue to be Director of So- 
cial Education for the United Christian 
Youth Movement. She has been working 
for the UCYM since July 1948, first in 
inter-group education and since January 
1951 in social education. Miss Alexander 
was previously a leader of youth work in 
Ohio. She taught school two years and 
for two years served as a volunteer at 
the Guacio Christian Service Center in 
Puerto Rico,. under the Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. During the summer of 1952 
she attended three World Council of 
Churches work camps in Italy, Holland, 
and in Berlin, Germany. She was acting 
director of the Department of Youth 
Work during the fall of 1952, in the ab- 
sence of the Rev. Witson CHEEK who 
was in attendance at the Third World 
Conference of Christian Youth in Tray- 
ancore, India. 
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Reconstruction of 
Solomon's Temple 


COLUMBIA, Mo.—Four and a half 
years of study, and 3600 hours of manual 
work, went into the construction of a 
model of Solomon’s Temple by Paul L. 
Garber, Professor of Bible at Agnes Scott 
College, and by E. G. Howland. Unlike 
its predecessors, it is based on the latest 
archaeological discoveries. In an eight- 
page article which appears in the Fall 
issue of Archaeology Professor Garber de- 
scribes the model and the archaeological 
sources on which it was carefully and 
scientifically based. Written in simple, 
non-technical language, the generously il- 
lustrated account (20 pictures) is suitable 
for all students of the Bible, even the 
very young. Feeling that the article 


should be of wide interest, the editors of 
Archaeology are making available reprints 
which can be obtained at 25 cents each, 
or in larger quantities, 25 for $5.00, 100 
for $18.00. Orders should be addressed 
to Archaeology, Business Office, Andover 
Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


UP-TO-DATE 


.All evaluations 
on new produc- 
tions as released 
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(Evaluation 

Bulletins) 


.- Hundreds of 
evaluated _ titles, 
classified accord- 
ing to basic objectives of Christian education 
(Audio-Visual Resource Guide) 


The VISUAL 
EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIP 


...Newsletters keep you informed of develop- 
ments in all phases of religious audio-visuals 
Membership Fee— 


$5.00—churches, individuals, service agencies, 
public libaries 


$10.00—audio-visual dealers and distributors, 
officially related to the National 
Council of Churches 


—WRITE— 


VISUAL EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
National Council of Churches 
79 East Adams Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Every Issue 


Higher Education Magazine 
Changes Name 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Commission 
on Christian Higher Education, National 
Council of Churches, announces that The 
Christian Scholar, continuing the journal 
Christian Education, begins with its first 
issue in March 1953. Until March 1 the 
subscription rate remains $2.00 a year, 
single copies, with a 20% discount for 
bulk orders of ten or more. Subscriptions 
should be sent to 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10: N, Ye 


New Disciples Publication Head 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Dr. Wirzur Hav- 
ERFIELD CRAMBLET has been elected Pres- 
ident of the Christian Board of Publica- 
tion, publishing division of the Disciples 
of Christ. He succeeds the late Dr. C. D. 
Pantle who died several years ago. Dr. 
Cramblet has been for the last eighteen 
years president of Bethany College, 


Bethany, West Virginia. 
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full of suggestions for teachers—helps for superintendents 
—worship programs and resources—news of people and 


trends in cooperative Christian education. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Yours for less than Ic a day 


BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


The International Journal, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Dept. X. 


Enclosed is $ 


for [] one year $3.00; (1) two years $5.00 


0 a club of 5 or more @ $2.50 each 


The Small Church School 
(Continued from page 11) 


seldom be used. The center should 
be planned especially for each week. 
It may include a picture, large enough 
to be seen by all, which visualizes the 
theme of the service; flowers or some 
other objects which suggests the 
thought for the day or season; or 
contributions to a service project 
brought for dedication. 

A few children might pantomime or 
pose some scene from the Bible as an 
inspiration for the worship service. 
They might portray in a “posed pic- 
ture” some work of the church at 
home or in a mission field as the cen- 
ter of the thought in a service. One 
of the great paintings could be 
“posed” by members of a class. Oc- 
casionally a slide could be projected 
on, a screen, showing some Bible or 
other scene as the center of thought. 
Occasionally things made in a class 
can be shared with the whole school 
and dedicated in the worship service. 


An important contribution to the 
fellowship of worship in the one-room 
church school can be made through 
family festivals of worship and other 
special events. These are given men- 
tion here only that they shall be in- 
cluded in our thinking. They will be 
discussed later in a separate article. 

The one-room church school works 
under some definite handicaps. It 
should work toward acquiring enough 
rooms for departmental worship. If 
even a small second room is available 
it should be assigned to the youngest 
children so that they can meet by 
themselves for their entire session, 
rather than join the others for wor- 
ship. If this is impossible, it is best 
for these small children to sit with 
their parents for the family worship, 
rather than in a “nursery pew.” 
fellowship of worship in the one-room 
church can become a_two-three-or 
four-room church it has a great op- 
portunity to give its members a rich 


experience of fellowship through care- - 


fully planned worship for the whole 
church family. 


NEW EARNINGS OPPORTUNITY 
Ministers, Sunday School Teachers and 
Layman are discovering a new and _ vital 
ministry as our Representatives. Many 
have doubled their incomes, You too can 
find satisfaction and prosperity right in 
your own community or enjoy travel. 
Others making up to $6.000 or more year- 
ly. Let us know your qualifications. Write 
ve “Opportunity Plus’? and full informa- 
ion, 

JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, INC. 
1018 S. Wabash Dept. C51 Chicago 5, Ml. 
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Whitsunday in the 
Church School 


(Continued from Page 22) 


entered the room, filling them all with 
the spirit of God. 

(The flickering lights appear, from flash 

lights or other devices; the wind contin- 

ues.) 

READER: They all began to speak, each 
in his own language, and each could 
understand the other. The Roman, the 
man from the seas, they all understood 
and they listened. 

(The wind fades. The Girts turn and 

move back toward the altar.) 

Reaper: And the word spread rapidly in 
so crowded a city and soon the rooftops 
were full of people and the streets over- 
flowed. 

(Crowd sounds, from record, fade in.) 

READER: Peter stood up—Peter, who had 
denied Jesus—and said. . . 

Peter: Men of Judea and all who dwell 
in Jerusalem, let this be known to you. . 


Voice from audience: What does this 


mean? 
Oup MAN (turning to another seated be- 


side him) They are filled with new 
wine. 
Perer: Hear me, old man. These men 


are not drunken, as you suppose, since 
this is only the third hour of the day, 
but this is what was spoken by the 
Prophet Joel. 


JorL (concealed; voice only) 

And in the last days it shall be, 
God declares, 

that I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh, 

and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, 

and your young men shall see visions, 

and your old men shall dream 
dreams ; 

yea, and on my menservants 
maidservants in those days 

I will pour out my Spirit; and they 
shall prophesy. 

And I will show wonders in the heaven 
above 

and signs on the earth beneath, 

blood, and fire, and vapor of smoke; 

and the sun shall be turned into 
darkness 

and the moon into blood, 

before the day of the Lord comes, 

the great and manifest day. 

And it shall be that whoever calls 

on-the name of the Lord shall 
be saved. 

(Wind fades. Two Giruis light candles 

on the altar from the ones in the lanterns, 

then move to positions on either side of 
the group of APOSTLES.) 

Peter: Hear the word of Joel, and un- 
derstand it. . 

Reaper: “And it shall be that whoever 
calls on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” Then Peter spoke to them of 
David and told of his prediction of the 
coming of the Lord. 

Peter: “Let all the house of Israel there- 
fore know assuredly that God has made 


and my 


both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom 
you crucified.” 

Voice, from audience: 
shall we do? 

Peter: “Repent, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the forgiveness of your sins; and you 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.” 
Let your leaders come forward. 

(The chosen leaders from each class come 

forward and receive, kneeling, the red 

ribbons for their class.) 

READER: “So those who received his word 
were baptized, and there were added 
that day about three thousand souls.” 
And this was the first Christian Church 
following the death and resurrection of 
Christ. And those people took the Spirit 
and went out and told others. 

(The AprostLes and the women start to 

leave, walking slowly, each woman taking 

the arm of a man and going through the 


Brethren, what 


main door. The Cuorr begins to sing 
softly.) 
READER: And the word of the Lord 


spread far and wide and built many 
churches, far greater than the original 
meeting place. And this is how this 
church, and all Christian churches, be- 
gan. 
(Choir sings. READER sits down. The 
Two Grrus put out their lanterns and sit 
down. The people exit quietly, still in the 
mood of the pageant.) 


A Fresh Approach to 
Bible Reading 
(Continued from page 17) 


James. 

V. Paul’s More Difficult Correspond- 
ence; I and II Thessalonians; 
Ephesians; Romans. 

VI. Pastoral Epistles: 

othy, and Titus. 

. Other Epistles: I, II and III John; 

I and II Peter; Jude. 

VIII. The Gospel -Interpreted: Gospel 

of John, Epistle to the Hebrews: 
the Revelation. 


I and II Tim- 


Reading the Old Testament 


One should return to the principle 
of historical order when beginning to 
read the Old Testament. Space does 
not permit a discussion of each sec- 
tion as above. Only an outline of the 
order of the passages can be included. 
It should be noted that the historical 
framework is abandoned after Sec- 
tion III and the rest of the Old 
Testament studied according to liter- 
ary types. Read in connection with 
the accompanying chart, “The De- 
velopment of the Bible Text,” one 
should finish his preliminary study 
of the Bible with a better under- 
standing of its place in history, while 
at the same time feeling the urgency 
of its vital message. 

Read prayerfully. 
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Visual Education Fellowship 


"A creative use of 
audio-visuals can 
greatly aid your 

teaching during the 
Lenten season." 


Audio-Visuals for Easter 


ASTER is an event about which 
there are wide differences of 
Audio-visuals relating to 
Easter should be previewed carefully, 


' therefore, to see whether they fit into 
the interpretation which the church 


wishes to teach. This is especially 
true in the children’s division. With 
this caution in mind, it is possible, 
however, to make a creative use of 
audio-visuals which will greatly aid 
teaching during the Easter season. 
First, the good teacher will use 
visual materials near at hand, such as 
stained glass windows, reredos, etc. 


In the Resurrection Chapel in Wash- 


ington Cathedral (Episcopal), there 
is behind and above the altar a mag- 
nificent depiction of the resurrection. 
This fresco is one of the best visuals 
I know of for use in teaching the 
resurrection. Many churches have 
windows and symbols which can be 
used. After a period of reverent in- 
struction such visuals remain as a 
constant stimulus to the pupil. They 
are persistent teaching aids. 
Second, the good teacher will some- 
times use audio-visuals which are dis- 
tributed commercially. For example 
the last five minutes of “Via Zapata” 
are packed with highly significant 
teaching material regarding the resur- 
rection. A group viewing of this film 
and/or a showing of the last five 
minutes could serve as a very effec- 
tive springboard for a discussion of 


the nature and significance of the- 


resurrection. Newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and TV often provide equally 
potent resources. 

Third, the good teacher will make 
his own audio-visuals. An unusual 
example of this kind of approach is 
the work done by Susan McCain in 


"For information about Visual Education 
Fellowship publications, see page 48 of the 
January issue or write the VEF at 79 E. 
Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


February, 1953 


her visualization of the 23rd Psalm. 
(The filmstrip “Tamsy” is available 
from Alexander B. Ferguson, Mis- 
sions Council, Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York.) 


An effective variation in this ap- 
proach is in adapting commercially 
produced materials. E.g., Charles 
Mobley and a group of junior high 
youth from the First Presbyterian 
Church in Flint, Michigan rewrote 
the script to “The While Lily” (SVE 
filmstrip) and recorded their revision 
on tape. This creatively altered ver- 
sion was then used with great effect 
in the regular church school sessions. 
This explains, incidentally, the unique 
rating given “The While Lily” on 
page 363 of the “Resource Guide” 
(Visual Education Fellowship? pub- 
lication) . 


Fourth, the good teacher will as- 
certain through experience the really 
basic audio-visuals, and will see that 
they are purchased for the church 
library. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Tysse, 
of Holland, Michigan, have discov- 
ered, through long experience, that 
the Elsie Anna Wood slides on the 
life of Christ (SVE production) are 
essential to the church’s audio-visual 
program. The VEF Easter listing, 
printed in the December 1948 “News- 
letter” singles out the eight slides 
in the Passion Week set and the seven 
slides in the Crucifixion set as espe- 
cially useful during the Easter season. 


Elaine Paulsen Brandt, in her ex- 
cellent article, “Pictures in Wor- 
ship” (January 1952, VEF “News- 
letter”), lists other basic visuals re- 
lated to Easter.. In addition to 
Wood’s slides, she finds certain of 
the old masters and of Church- 
Craft’s “posed” slides extremely help- 
ful. Such visuals as da Vinci’s “Last 
Supper” she uses in connection with 


choral speaking, hymn sings, etc. in 
helping children understand and ap- 
preciate Easter. 

Fifth, the good teacher will care- 
fully choose and use any “rented” 
audio-visuals. This means first of 
all the careful use of such resources 
as the Visual Education Fellowship 
“Evaluation Bulletins” and “Resource 
Guides” in selecting an audio-visual 
which meets your needs precisely. 

Then it means taking every precau- 
tion to assure an uninterrupted deliv- 
ery. If you had Ralph W. Sockman 
coming to your pulpit to deliver your 
Easter message, you certainly would 
see that his sermon was surrounded 
by a well conceived worship service. 
Also you would make sure that every- 
body could see and hear him, that 
he had a good introduction, etc. You 
should be equally as careful when 
planning to use Cathedral’s, “I Be- 
held His Glory” or Family Film’s, 
“The Lord Is Risen.” 

Sixth, the good teacher will se- 
cure and use basic printed resources, 
which give guidance not only on what 
audio-visuals are good but on relat- 
ing them educationally to the various 
age groups. Bailey’s The Gospel in 
Art, Maus’ Christ and the First Arts, 
Smith’s Great Art and Children’s 
Worship are extremely helpful in pro- 
gram planning. The VEF publica- 
tions are indispensable in selecting 
the “right” audio-visuals. 

The National Audio-Visual Associ- 
ation list of certified audio-visual 
dealers helps you get in contact with 
a reliable rental or purchase agent. 
Packer and Haas’ Preparation and 
Use of Visual Aids is filled with good 
helps for “making your own.” And 
the Audio-Visual Projectionist’s Hand- 
book outlines excellently the essential 
procedures of good delivery. 

Remember that the secret of using 
audio-visuals effectively lies not so 
much in the audio-visual as in the 


user. 
yt L. 5 FINE RESTAURANTS 
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Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily recom- 
mended for): 


M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
~—Outstanding for Adults 


Abbott and Costello Meet Captain Kidd 
(War.) Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, Charles 
Laughton. Farce. The comedians get 
possession of pirate chief's map revealing 
hiding place of buried treasure, so they 
find themselves accompanying his crew on 
voyage to West Indian isle to recover the 
hoard—with much byplay and chicanery 
enroute. . . Most of the routine is time- 
worn Abbott and Costello slapstick, but 
introduction of Laughton in comic role as 
Kidd adds a new and welcome note. 


M,Y,C 


*Breaking Through the Sound Barrier 
(British; London Films; dist. in U. 8. by 
UA.) John Justin, Nigel Patrick, Ralph 
Richardson, Ann Todd. Drama. Devel- 
opment of jet plane capable of flying 
faster than sound frames story of manu- 
facturer’s singleminded devotion to his 
vision, a devotion that estranges his timid 
son and his daughter, whose husband tests 
the experimental plane... A magnifi- 
cently filmed story, its flying sequences as 
impressive as any yet produced. In addi- 
tion, it raises questions about the ultimate 
value of such physical conquests, sensibly 
leaving them unanswered. Its people are 
real, unobvious, its direction vivid and 
imaginative. M,Y,C 


The Hour of 13 (MGM) Dawn Ad- 
dams, Roland Culver, Peter Lawford. 
Melodrama, chiefly with British cast. 
When clue seems to tie “Raffles” type 
jewel thief to series of murders of police- 
men, he volunteers to Scotland Yard a 
plan to trap the psychopathic murderer, 
in the end finds to his dismay that the 
police are able to follow two plot threads 
at. once. . . Despite provision of punish- 
ment in the end, film makes its debonair 
thief a hero. It moves at a smart pace, 
incites tense interest as thief and star de- 
tective match wits and techniques. M,Y 


The Lady Says No (UA) David Niven. 
Comedy. Young woman whose novel on 
women’s rights arouses marital troubles 
across the land revises her ideas when she 
meets masterly explorer. . . Inept charac- 
terizations in a silly story. M 


The Lure of the Wilderness (MGM) 
Walter Brennan, Jeffrey Hunter, Jean Pe- 
ters. Drama photographed in Georgia’s 
Okefenokee swamp tells how youth braves 
its dank dangers to seek his lost dog, finds 
fugitive, who escaped justice years before, 
living there with his daughter, is persuad- 
ed to help prove the man innocent of 
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Current Feature Films 


beautiful 
setting, in color, for a contrived story in- 
differently performed. 


murder charge... An exotic, 


+The Lusty Men (RKO) Susan Hay- 
ward, Arthur Kennedy, Robert Mitchum. 
Drama. Hard-bitten, once famous and 
wealthy rodeo performer consents to coach 
ambitious young cowboy in the techniques 
of the profession even though he himself 
is thoroughly disillusioned about its fleet- 
ing rewards. . . A harsh, realistic look at 
behind-the-scene life of the American _ro- 
deo, vividly portraying the sleazy sur- 
roundings, the erratic lives of the perform- 
ers, the temptations which lie in wait 
when success comes, the lengths to which 
lure of huge prizes lead men to risk their 
necks and their futures. Documentary- 
like in presentation of actual competition, 
convincing in its interpretation of what 
lies behind it. M,Y 


Night Without Sleep (Fox) Linda Dar- 
nell, Gary Merrill, Hildegarde Neff. Drama. 
Warned by psychiatrist that he might in a 
drunken rage kill one of the women he 
permits to dominate him, has-been mu- 
sical comedy composer wakes up after al- 
coholic bout afraid he has done so. As he 
casts back in his memory to try to find 
out, flashbacks relate his career. . . 
bleak, meandering tale about thoroughly 
unadmirable people. M 


The Pathfinder (Col.) Helena Carter, 
George Montgomery. Melodrama, in tech- 
nicolor, takes James Fenimore Cooper 
hero on mission to discover French plans 
and save British garrison in French and 
Indian wars. . . Pedestrian adventure tale, 
competent enough but displaying little of 
imagination, significant comment, flavor 
of the original story. M,Y 


*Plymouth Adventure (MGM) _ Leo 
Genn, Gene Tierney, Spencer Tracy. 
Drama adds fictional events to skeleton 
facts of the Mayflower voyage. Chief 
focus of interest is the final success of 
the Pilgrims in winning over the rough, 
deceitful captain hired to transport them 
from his initial cynical heartlessness. . . 
A polished, dressed-up, absorbingly told, 
somewhat romanticized account of a fa- 
mous voyage, of the triumph of men’s 
faith and courage over hardship and dis- 
appointment. The added material is not 
improbable enough to justify quibbling. 
Beautiful photography, in technicolor. 

M,Y,C 


Pony Soldier (Fox) Thomas Gomez, 
Cameron Mitchell, Tyrone Power. Melo- 
drama. Canadian mountie in pioneer 
west puts himself at mercy of migrating, 
hungry Crees to persuade them to release 
two white hostages, return to their reser- 
vation. . . Stress on day-to-day negotia- 
tions in Indian village makes this some- 
what different from usual “red man” 
western. Beautiful scenic backgrounds 
for rather pedestrian story which stilted 
performances and direction seldom bring 
to life. M,Y 


The Steel Trap (Fox) Joseph Cotten, 
Teresa Wright. Melodrama. Junior bank 
executive engineers alone a million-dollar 
theft, encounters agonizing complications 


in transportation, unexpected delays as he 
spins net of deception, leads his unsus- 
pecting wife on frantic chase to get out 
of the country before vault is opened after 
the week end. . . Film abjures motivation 
and plausibility for torturing suspense 
convincingly presented. Sets forth thesis 
that the chief way crime does not pay is 
in the emotional torment it arouses in the 
perpetrator, the uselessness of ill-gotten 
loot if the things that make life worth 
living are lost. M,Y 


The Thief (UA) Martin Gabel, Ray 
Milland. Melodrama. Nuclear scientist 
in government employ is tortured by fear 
and remorse as he becomes ever more 
deeply involved in spy ring, seeks to evade 
federal_agents on his trail. . . Like “The 
Steel Trap,” this demonstrates that crime 
pays mainly in emotional torment, ignores 
motivation. Its chief claim to interest, 
however, is in the technique of its pre- 
sentation: it dispenses entirely with dia- 
logue, telling its story through its pro- 
tagonist’s facial expressions, background 
sound effects and music, visually convinc- 
ing settings (Washington and New York 
streets and buildings). Intriguing innova- 
tion “shows it can be done”—but does not 
necessarily indicate that the technique 
would always be effective. M,Y 
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Do you have a book-length manuscript you would 
like to have published? Learn about our unusual 
plan whereby your book can be published, pro- 
moted and distributed on a professional basis, We 
consider all types of work, such as fiction, biogra- 
phy, poetry, scholarly and religious books, etc. 
New authors welcome. For more information, write 
for valuable booklet JR. It’s free. 
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“CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES’ 
of EVERY DAY APPLICATIONS 
of the teachings of the Bible. 


RENTAL — $7 per day (21 min.) 
16mm. sound, black & white. 
Available from your book stores or 
local film libraries. 


CATHEDRAL RELEASING CORP, 
140 No. Hollywood Way e¢ Burbank, Calif, 
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THE KING OF GLORY 


In color @ Junior-Adult ¢ 30 frames 


The wonderful joy the first Easter released in the world—the joy 
of knowing that Jesus is alive and that all men can live forever— 
is retold through this filmstrip presentation. The strip covers the 
events of Holy Week from the Triumphal Entry to the surprise of 
the women on Easter morning. It can be used to guide children and 
young people into a deeper appreciation of the tremendous gift 
of Life Eternal which Jesus gave us. This strip will also serve as the 
visual part of the Easter pageant for the church; through revision 
of the script or use of Scripture, it can be effectively used in adult 
programs. Illustrated by Frank Hopper. 

A851-5 The King of Glory, in color, with reading script....$5.00 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN SERIES 


In color ¢ Junior-Adult © 35 frames each 


Beautiful full color illustrations form the basis of these two new 
SVE filmstrips which vividly portray the outstanding events found 
in the Gospel of John. Here in visual form is the message of the 
Gospel writer—God came to earth in human form: Jesus Christ is 
the Light, Life, and Truth of the world. These new materials are 
outstanding for use in an intensive study of the Gospel of John 
and are excellent for studying the life of Christ during the season 
of Lent. (Original illustrations by Frank Hopper.) 
A709-1 The Ministry of Jesus Christ 
A709-2 The Glorification of Jesus Christ 

Each filmstrip, in color, reading script...........+.+..$ 5.50 
A709S Complete set, 2 filmstrips........... Mia iecotateentye $10.00 


THE CATERPILLAR’S JOURNEY 


In color @ Primary-Junior © 32 frames 


Let the enchanting tale of a lovable fuzzy brown caterpillar cap- 
ture the hearts of children and prepare them for the wonderful 
Easter Story. This is about the caterpillar who took a long journey 
to the maple tree to find a place for his winter nap. He found his 
friends, the plants, all apparently “dead.” After a nap in his 
cocoon, he awakened one day and rejoiced to find himself a beauti- 
ful butterfly and his friends all alive again. Will prepare youngsters 
for the story of Easter and will inspire them 
with the realization of new life and living 
again. 
A851-3 The Caterpillar's Journey, 

with captions........... $5.00 
A851-4 The Caterpillar’s Journey, without 

captions, with reading script 
$5.00 


FILMSTRIPS 
AND SLIDES 
FOR 
LENTEN 
AND 
EASTER 


We 


@ Producer of more than 1,000 Educa- 
tional and Religious Filmstrips and Slides 


e Creator of the internationally famous 
Instructor, School Master and Skyline 
projectors 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
MOE CALION, ING, Ait, 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14 , 


“The latest, most complete, most thorough, most scholarly, most helpful com- 
mentary in the English language to be made available in nearly a century.”— 


Christian-Evangelist. 


Coming F ebruary 16—V olume X 


of the “Greatest of All Modern Commentaries” 


..» Christian Century 


Corinthians—Galatians—Ephesians 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary—12 Volumes 


Using the complete text of both the Re- 
vised Standard and the King James Versions 


Volume X contains the complete commen- 
tary on [ and II Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Ephesians. Each of these letters, illuminated 
by the ablest scholarship, reveals @ mes- 
sage and a value all its own. All four let- 
ters show the rich treasures of Paul's life 
in Christ—and the lasting influence he had 
upon the church from the beginning until 
today. 


NOTE: Volume X will be particularly val- 
uable during April-September in connec- 
tion with the International Uniform Sun- 
day School Lessons on "Paul and Some of 
His Letters" and "Letters to Churches and 
Pastors." 


Continued Acclaim .. . 


“Tt is difficult to overestimate the importance of 
The Interpreter’s Bible. It will make available for 
the student of the Bible most of the present-day 
biblical scholarship, the comparative values of a 
great new version of the Scriptures, and the popu- 
lar commentary of our best-known writers and 
preachers.”’—World Call. 


“No pastor or Bible teacher can afford to be 
without this series.’’—Shepherd’s Magazine. 


The Writers of Volume X 


Clarence Tucker Craig, Dean of Drew The- 
ological Seminary—Introduction and Exegesis of I 
Corinthians 


John Short, Minister of St. George’s United 
Church, Toronto, Canada—Exposition of I Corin- 
thians 


Floyd V. Filson, Professor. of New Testament 
Literature and History, McCormick Theological 
Seminary—Introduction and Exegesis of II Corin- 
thians 


James Reid, former Minister of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Eastbourne, Sussex, England— 
Exposition of II Corinthians 


Raymond T, Stamm, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Language, Literature, and Theology, Luth- 
eran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania—Introduction and Exegesis of Galatians 


Oscar F. Blackwelder, Minister, Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation, Washington, D. C.— 
Exposition of Galatians 


Francis W. Beare, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Studies, Trinity College, Toronto, Canada— 
Introduction and Exegesis of Ephesians 


Theodore O. Wedel, President, House of Dep- 
uties, the Protestant Episcopal Church—Exposition 
of Ephesians i 


760 Pages ..67/8x10 inches . . $8.75 


Send for the Complete Story 
If you do not have the illustrated prospectus 
giving the complete story of The Interpreter’s 
Bible, your bookseller will send you one with- 
out charge. 


Clip and Mail to Your Bookseller 


Previously Published 
Volume I—General and Old Testament 
Articles; Genesis, Exodus—1130 Pages 


Volume VIIl—Articles on the New 
Testament; Matthew, Mark—944 Pages 


Volume VIII—Luke, John—824 Pages 


Each Volume 
67/8x10 Inches .. . $8.75 


| ° 
Please send me the prospectus of The Interpreter’s Bible, pub- Abingdon 


lished by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press: 


Cokesbury 


